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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THose church-dignitaries who, at the invitation of Mr. 
Weeks, got together in Washington last week to consider 
_ the religion and morals of our soldiers, rather outdid 
_ themselves in rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
_God’s. These reverend gentlemen seem to be all for peace 
and all against pacifism; they are for armed peace, a peace 
of perfect preparedness for killing. “Peace,” said they 
_ solemnly, “among all the nations of the earth is a sacred 
_ mission to which America has devoted herself and her re- 
_ sources. To pursue it unarmed and undefended would be 
_ the quickest way to invite war.” We agree with this 
_ statement reluctantly; nevertheless we do agree. The kind 
of peace that this country succeeded in bringing about 
through its intervention in Europe is certainly not the 
__ kind that can be enjoyed without considerable prepared- 
ness. for war; and the pax Americana that our Govern- 
fe ment is imposing on our weaker neighbours to the south 
is a peace that requires unlimited military resources for 
ts enforcement. We can understand the wish of Mr. 
eeks’s conference that no “false pacifism’ should pre- 
ent the army and navy from having the support of the 
_ churches in this laudable enterprise; but we can not under- 
_ stand their assumption that the support of the churches 
_has anything to do with Christianity. 


CHRISTIANS who are at the same time nationalists are, 
as Artemus Ward said of traitors, “an unfortnit peple.” 
They are under too much compulsion to be dual-minded; 
that is to say, they are bound to be Pharisaical. If any 
_ there be who still doubt this truism, let them read the 

“findings” which this “conference of religious and 
_ welfare workers” submitted to Secretary Weeks.- The 

founder of the Christian faith declared that God and 
Mammon can not be served at one and the same time; 
ad there is nothing to disprove that statement in the 


ere is a thing which is easier, however, and even more 
testable than this dual service, namely: to serve Mam- 
‘mon in the name of God; and Mr. Weeks’s conference 
is a disagreeable reminder that this service has many 
e otees, conscious or unconscious, in these days of 


“Ir may be,” says the conference, “that war will come”; 
but it suggests that the knowledge that “the Father of all 
is offended by strife among his children” should lead us 
“to think of fighting as a thing to be resorted td only 
in the face of a worse alternative.’ Nevertheless when 
we are faced with a worse alternative—when, let it be 
supposed, American investments abroad are threatened 
by some intractable backward people—the Government, 
backed by the churches, will be obliged to send the Ameri- 
can people to war “to extend the blessed mission of 
America” abroad. While that consecrated task is being 
carried on, there will no doubt be good pickings for cer- 
tain favoured individuals at home; such pickings, per- 
haps, as the Chemical Foundation managed to get hold 
of in the way of German patents, through the friendly 
services of Mr. Frank L. Polk and the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. Those who doubt the beneficent 
effects of an occasional war will be reassured if they will 
read attentively the proceedings in the suit which the 
Government has brought against the Foundation in an 
attempt to regain possession of these properties. 


THE story of this transaction is not a pretty one. It 
seems that the American Dye Institute, in conference with 
representatives of the Alien Property Custodian, decided 
upon the organization of the Chemical Foundation, to 
purchase at private sale “for a reasonable price,” Ger- 
man patents worth $100 million. All possible bidders 
for the patents having been made members of this 
Foundation, the Custodian forthwith applied to Mr. Polk, 
whom Mr. Wilson, then on his junket to Versailles, had 
left behind as “acting President,’ for permission to sell 
the patents at private sale. “It is the first time,” said 
Colonel Henry W. Anderson, who is conducting the case 
for the Government, “that a trustee has brought about a 
combination of purchasers and then asked authority to 
sell privately because there would be no legitimate bidders 
at public sale.’ Mr. Polk was willing; and the Alien 
Property Custodian turned over to the newly organized 
Foundation 4800 German patents at the “reasonable price” 
of $271,000. This transaction was begun by Mr. A. 
Mitchell Palmer and carried out by his successor, Mr. 
Francis P. Garvan. Mr. Garvan was subsequently elected 
president of the Chemical Foundation; Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate, counsel for the Custodian, was made counsel for 
the Foundation; and’ Colonel Douglas I. McKay and 
various other aids of the Custodian were elected to offices 
in the Foundation. It can not, therefore, be said that 
either the Foundation or the office of the Custodian did 
badly out of the sale. 


Tue CHemicat Founpation has offered a curious de- 
fence. It maintains that the transaction has prevented 
Germans from making millions of. dollars in this coun- 
try—dollars presumably, that have gone to the deserving 
members of the Foundation; that the motives of the 
Foundation are unimpeachably patriotic; and that if the 
Government will only let it alone it will soon have the 
dye-industry so firmly established that German competition 
will no longer keep American dye-manufacturers lying 
awake o’ nights—in other words, the manufacturers will 
have the American market where they want it, completely 
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under their thumb. Well, it will be pleasing to all good 
hundred-per-cent American users of dyes to know that 
they are enriching good compatriots, These arguments, 
however, have very little to do with the case which the 
Foundation is fighting. The following gem of logic, from 
Mr. William D. Guthrie, of counsel for the Foundation, 
is more relevant but not less remarkable: “It would be 
highly improper, highly unseemly, highly against the best 
interests of the country, if the President of the United 
States in the exercise of his executive power, requiring 
prompt and emergent action, had to reflect that everything 
he did would have to be justified to some judge or jury 
later... 2’ Comment on this statement would be super- 
fluous. We will merely remind our readers that the 
“prompt and emergent action” which resulted in the trans- 
fer of these patents was taken in 1919, after the fighting 
had ceased, and while Mr. Wilson was in Versailles 
watching Messrs. Lloyd George and Clemenceau divide the 
spoils of war. 


Mr. Harpine has presented some interesting statistics in 
his admirable letter to the League of Minnesota Muni- 
cipalities, which is about to hold its annual-convention. 
For once Mr. Harding laid aside rhetorical pyrotechnics, 
and sent to the Census Bureau for some figures on the 
cost of local and State government. He found that the 
expenditures of the State Governments had increased 
from $383 million in 1913 to more than a billion dollars in 
1921; while the cost of running the 227 largest cities 
had mounted from a billion dollars in 1913 to $1726 mil- 
lion in 1921. From these figures Mr. Harding adduced 
some simple precepts about economy in government which 
one hopes political executives in Minnesota and other 
States will take to heart. The current issue of the Budget 
gives an even more disturbing picture of municipal 
extravagance. According to its analysis of the Census 
Bureau’s first returns of governmental costs in 1922, the 
indications are that the yearly expenditures for municipal 
government increased 250 per cent between 1914 and 1922. 
During this period one city on the Bureau’s list increased 
its indebtedness 700 per cent; and more than half of the 
localities doubled their debt, or did worse. In view of 
these new figures, Mr. William P. Helm, jun., the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Budget, has revised his 
former estimate of the cost of national, State and local 
government in this country, and now declares that our 
annual bill for these luxuries is rapidly approaching ten 
and a half billion dollars. 


“Tourist Host off for Europe,” runs the head-line; but the 
good ship “Leviathan,” smouched from its German own- 
ers during the war and lately refitted at thé price of a 
Kaiser’s ransom, carries none of this mighty exodus, 
and its owners, the American taxpayers, have no share in 
the seasonal rush of golden profits. The “Leviathan” 
is all dressed up and ready to go, but instead of sending her, 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board has arranged 
a “trial trip’ junket, at public expense, with 600 friends, 
public officials and lame ducks as deadhead passengers. 
This jolly cruise will last about six days, and, according 
to the official invitation, “the accommodation, cooking and 
entertainment will be of the highest order’; the enter- 
tainment to include the services of highly paid theatrical 
performers. Shipping men declare that the big vessel 
should have been amply tried out on her run from New- 
port News to Boston, and that a further testing is super- 
fluous. According to their estimates, the trip will cost 
at least $200,000, to say nothing of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in lost business. It was a sad day for the 
American taxpayers when Mr. Wilson’s expropriators 
seized the “Leviathan” and other German ships and placed 


them under politicians to be run at public expense. Prob- 
ably the least expensive way to deal with the “Leviathan” 
would be to open the sea cocks. 


Tuer AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS has undertaken 
to simplify the complicated business of salesmanship in 


structural materials. To this end the Institute has created a 


Structural Service Committee to assist producers of mate- 
rials and equipment in bringing order out of the present 


chaos of competitive salesmanship and advertising. Last 


year American architects supervised building-construction 
valued at nearly three and a half billion dollars. The 
Institute estimates that there are some 8000 independent 
firms and individuals practising architecture. Their 
patronage is solicited by 3500 national producers of build- 
ing-materials, and a similar number of local producers or 
distributors. The competition among these producers is 
zealous and persistent. “When the architect steps from 
the sanctuary of design into the market place to select 
those things which seem best suited to his structural 
needs,” says a recent pamphlet issued by the Institute, “he 
is at once assailed by a babble of some 4000 voices, each 
and all claiming the right to recognition. Many, and 
generally the vast majority of the products offered, inter- 
est him not at all.’ The architect receives the equivalent 
of seventy-four pages of periodical advertising each work- 
ing day. “If he read all the advertising prepared for 
him,” continues the pamphlet, “even if it were all interest- 
ing or worth reading, which it is not, and received all the 
salesmen who called, he would have no reason for reading 
the one or talking to the other, for he would have no 
time to devote to the conduct of his own business.” 


Tue Institute concludes that “a large percentage of the 
producer’s sales-effort is sheer waste.” No doubt this 
statement would be true of almost any other line of pro- 
duction. America suffers from an increasing dissipation of 
energy in industry, and one of the major forms of this 
dissipation is the growing extravagance and waste in 
salesmanship and advertising. Indeed, advertising in this 
country has reached such proportions that it might be 
described as a form of debauchery. The tremendous over- 
head it entails is of course added tothe price of products, 
and it eats into the wages of those engaged in the real 
work of production. There certainly seems to be occasion 
in all branches of industry for a revision of methods such 
as the American Institute of Architects has undertaken to 
promote. It is estimated that production in this country 


| is less than fifty per cent efficient; in fact one economist 


has placed the efficiency ratio at twenty per cent. The 
rest is waste, the waste involved in bad methods, quick 
profits, labour-disputes, legal entanglements and the tre- 
mendous overload of competitive salesmanship and adver- 
tising. 


Lorp Curzon still seems determined to force a break with 
Russia. After the Russian Government had accepted 
virtually all the conditions of his sweeping ultimatum, he 
added more, including the payment of indemnities for a 
number of alleged offences against British citizens which 
he apparently had not thought of before, and the with- 
drawal of the official Russian representatives from Persia 
and Afghanistan. Not unnaturally, the Russians have 
balked at this latter demand, for they would be placing 
themselves in a position of great humiliation if they per- 
mitted the British Foreign Office to decide what repre- 
sentation, if any, they could maintain in the capitals of 
independent neighbouring States. Apparently the outcome 
of the exchange of notes between the two Foreign Offices 
will depend largely on the appetite of Lord Curzon’s 
vanity. 
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Meanwauite, Mr. Irving T. Bush of New York has 
_ been in Moscow looking shrewdly about him; and he is 
convinced that the Russian Government is made of durable 
material. According to his estimate; the Russian leaders 
are “intelligent, courageous, and sincere in their desire 
to better the Russian people.” Mr. Bush was astonished 
at the evidences of order and stability which he observed, 
and he intimates that the American people are badly mis- 
_ informed about conditions in Russia. It is to be hoped 
_ that on his return to this country he will take the trouble 
_ to pass on a few of his observations to Secretary Hughes, 
5 who appears to have a far greater fund of misinforma- 
’ ‘tion about Russia than the most prejudiced of his fellow- 


> 
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citizens. 
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4 THE attempt of the British. Government to clear the Rus- 
: sian envoys out of Persia and Afghanistan is a new phase 
__ of an old rivalry which dates back more than a hundred 
years, to the time when Paul I of Russia allied himself 
with Napoleon, and put a Russian army in motion toward 
the Indian border. The friction between British and Rus- 
sian interests in central Asia grew continuously more 
acute during the period of Russian expansion that fol- 
lowed the Crimean war; and at the end of the last cen- 
tury it would have taken an able prophet indeed to forsee 
that the next war would find the British and the Russians 
_ shooting at a common enemy, instead of at each other. 

- In the presence of this common enemy—that is, of Ger- 
F many—the Russian and British Governments decided in 
4 


1907 to divide up the fatness of Persia and Afghanistan 
between themselves, instead of squabbling any longer over 
the prize. As a result of the elimination of Germany by 
the great war, the rivalry between the Russians and the 
British would pretty certainly have resumed by now, in 
its original form, if the Russian revolution had not altered 
the character of one of the old competitors. As it is, 
_ the Soviet Government has given up to Persia all the 
privileges held in that country under the agreement of 
j 1907, and the very presence of Soviet envoys in Teheran 
_ —whether they be propagandists or not—naturally re- 
minds the Persians that it would be a fine thing if the 
British would follow the Russian example; but since the 
Persian oil-fields are now producing very nicely, it is 
natural, too, that the British should not care to have the 
_ Russians carry the Persian fancy too far in this direction. 


i 


; 
; 
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_ THE peace-conference of Versailles sprinkled Europe with 
a number of political volcanoes, ripe for eruption. The 
Bulgarian crater has now burst out with an upheaval that 
may have far-reaching consequences. Leaders of the 
military party, backed by the reactionary interests of 
_ Sofia, have staged a revolution on the Fascist model, and 
hhave overthrown Premier Stamboulisky’s agrarian Gov- 
ernment which, with its unprecedented parliamentary 
majority, seemed so firmly seated. No doubt a peasant 
Government, even a peasant Government of sorts, was 
highly disagreeable to the owning classes in Bulgaria. 
Purely as a phenomenon of White reaction the revolution 
would doubtless be welcomed by the Allied Governments, 
but apparently they fear that it indicates more than this. 
The Bulgarian militarists have nourished resentment of 
Bulgaria’s territorial losses and the large indemnities 
exacted by the victors in the war; and probably the recent 
recession to the Turks of the coveted Karagatch corridor 
fired the discontent into action. With a military oligarchy 
in power at Sofia, the Balkans will have a new centre of 
active disturbance. 
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_ THE recent outburst of rowdyism on the part of M. Léon 
- Daudet’s royalist followers in France may portend an 
attempt at a monarchist restoration on the Fascist model, 


but we doubt it. The royalists maintain strong district- 
organizations for purposes of direct action, but they seem 
more concerned with beating up individual political op- 
ponents than with making an attempt on the State. More- 
over, it is doubtful if they could make a sufficient popular 
appeal to hold political power. They could scarcely offer 
to mutilate Germany on a larger scale than M. Poincaré 
is doing; and as for domestic policy, they seem to have no 
programme more constructive than casual assault and 
battery. It has been said that M. Poincaré is under the 
thumb of M. Daudet and his small, but noisy and demon- 
strative, political crew. The fresh outcropping of violence 
may be merely another indication of the disintegration of 
M. Poincaré’s motley forces in the face of increasing 
financial difficulties and profound industrial unrest. 


WE can not recall at the moment the name of the French 
pretender; and as far as qualifications for leadership go, 
there is no reason why anyone should remember him. The 
surviving royalty of France, as elsewhere, have pretty well 
run to seed. A restoration would no doubt have much 
of the opéra bouffe quality that M. Anatole France de- 
scribed in his account of the attempted restoration in 
Penguinia. Tremendous efforts were made there by the 
devoted followers of the exiled royal house. The church 
was enlisted in the cause, the army officers were corrupted, 
the press purchased, public officials won over, and various 
disreputable elements among the populace were hired or 
persuaded to foment disturbances. The royalist emissaries 
who went to tell the exiled prince of the arrangements 
found him driving his motor car at two hundred miles an 
hour, with two ladies of the half-world. They told of 
their plans and waited for an expression of policy. Strik- 
ing a resolute attitude, the prince said: “I shall enter my 


capital on a green horse!” 


THOsE sterling patriots, the German industrialists, have 
made an offer to their Government which should be in- 
structive to the German people. The industrialists express 
willingness to finance the Government to the extent of $50 
million a year for thirty years, for the purpose of paying 
the indemnity. In return they modestly request that the 
Government turn over for their use and profit the rail- 
ways, the postal service, and other resources of the State; 
that all restrictions on business and on the charges for 
rent and commodities be removed, and that the eight-hour 
day be in effect nullified. The adoption of this plan would 
unquestionably do away with the various legal safeguards 
which German workers have built up for their own pro- 
tection through painful years of struggle. The idea of 
the industrialists seems to be that if they can combine 
full opportunity for their own super-efficient management 
with the imposition of a speeding-up system upon the rest 
of the population, they can squeeze enough extra profits 
out of German production to ransom their properties in 
the Ruhr and get a breathing spell to reconstruct German 
economy. As a business-proposition their offer is not 
without merit; but it foreshadows a social order in com- 
parison with which the time of the old monarchy would 
seem like a golden age of liberty and democracy. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
MUSKET-WORSHIP. 


A STRANGER, reading in one of our newspapers 
the accounts of the Memorial Day exercises, might be 
pardoned for setting us down as a martial nation. This 
impression would be strengthened if he turned to the 
calendar and found that most of our national holidays 
commemorate victorious wars. Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, the Fourth of 
July, and Armistice Day are successive occasions for 
the glorification of military prowess. Even Thanks- 
giving is more or less associated with triumph over 
the Indians; and thus to Labour Day and Christmas 
is left the burden of praising the ways of peace. 

The growth of what Emerson called musket-worship 
is reflected in the numerous patriotic societies which 
grow with each fresh occasion, and perform the rites 
appropriate to the worship of Mars. The list is a long 
one, made up of such organizations as the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Veterans of 
the Civil War (blue and grey), Veterans of the Span- 
ish War, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, the Red Cross and the Navy League, Sons 
of Veterans, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and Gold 
Star Mothers; besides Knights and Shriners innumer- 
able, and the flag-decked churches of all denomina- 
tions. When we add the high-school battalions, the 
officers’ training corps of the colleges, the State troops 
and the professional forces of the army and navy, we 
are well assured of the identity of the god in whom 
we trust. 

To judge by the recent observances of Memorial 
Day, dragons’ teeth are not the least promising of the 
season’s crops. The day was given over to flag- 
waving, drum-beating, bugle-blowing; to processions 
of men in khaki, in gold braid, and in fantastic plum- 
age; to the discharge of muskets over the graves of the 
victims of past wars, happily insensible to any further 
proofs of human folly. The premier event this year 
took place at the national cemetery in Arlington, where 
the President, in a brief address, adroitly covered a 
number of somewhat divergent views; shuddering “at 
the thought of a pacifist America,” hoping for peace, and 
assuring his hearers that in the next war conscription 
would be extended to include not only the youth of 
the land, but also “every resource, every activity, all 
of wealth.” Fortunately for the orators, it is not 
customary upon these occasions, when emotion rules 
the day, to make too fine a distinction between sound 
and sense; but it may be observed that the next war 
must indeed be imminent if it is to find Mr. Harding 
officially responsible for the promises he now feels 
free to make in the name of the American people. 

When we say American people, we do not include 
pacifists and radicals. Since the authorities can not 
speak for these disturbers of the official peace of mind, 
they hold them up as terrible examples to the well- 
behaved. Nobody had a good word to say for them 
on Memorial Day, Major-General Charles G. Har- 
bord, speaking somewhere in New Jersey, anathe- 
matized not only pacifists and radicals, but a fairly 
comprehensive list of borers-from-within, including 
“the hyphenate, the defective, the dullard and the 
degenerate, the senile and the juvenile”’—a nondescript 
army desirous of overthrowing at one fell swoop our 
Government and “the American institutions of church 
and home.” 

It was a relief to turn from the lurid fears of the 
gallant officer to the more idyllic phases of the 
Memorial Day celebration: for instance, to the exer- 
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_cises in Camden, where, after an oration by former ; 


Prosecutor Wolverton, “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
was delivered by Miss Elizabeth Ramsey, and twelve 
young ladies presented two tableaux.” In another 
locality a more elaborate fancy was displayed in the 
shape of a floral boat, modelled after Admiral Dewey’s 
“Olympia,” and “sunk by a prearranged internal ex- 
plosion’—the committee in charge apparently having 
for the moment confused the famous flagship with the 
much-remembered ‘‘Maine.” - The exercises were, 
however, brought to a jolly close by the school chil- 
dren, who pelted the wreckage with flowers as it floated 
over the dam; though just what this action was sup- 
posed to symbolize was not revealed. One other event 
may be mentioned: the touchingly appropriate dedi- 
cation of a boulder, in honour of the men and women 
of a Pennsylvania town who served against the Ger- 
mans, by the Rev. Robert Gottshall of the Schwenk- 
felder church, 

Not to lose the benefit of the emotions aroused by 
so much oratory and martial music, a thoughtful 
Government planned to follow the Memorial Day 
exercises with a series of spectacular military demon- 
strations. If there were any who feared that a time 
might come when there would be no fresh graves to 
decorate, no heroic dead, no unknown soldiers to 
salute, they are likely to be reassured by the display 
of mimic warfare on land, water and in the air by 
the military forces of the nation. No one who watches 
the squadrons of airplanes manoeuvring over Washing- 
ton; no one who sees the planes of the Marine Corps 
attack the naval aircraft-carrier “Langley,” whose 
planes will resist the attack; no one viewing the 
encampment of a regular field army, including infan- 
try, artillery, cavalry and tanks, rolling kitchens and 
all the equipment of a mobile force; no one, we say, 
who sees these things is likely to come away from 
a contemplation of the national Kriegspiel without a 
stirring of the pugnacious instinct. 

Why, they will ask, should not war be reverenced 
if it has done so much for us? Do we not owe to it 
our independence of the Government of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and our dependence upon that of Mr. Warren 
Gamaliel Harding?. Has it not given us a good slice 
of Mexico? Has it not lifted the Negro from chattel- 
slavery to wage-slavery? Has it not added to our 
sway the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico and made 
us masters of the Caribbean? Must we not thank it 
for that esprit de corps which has shown us how to 
reconcile conscription with freedom? 

If the Memorial Day orators were in fact dealing 
with truth, and if war is the mother of so many 
virtues, there is good reason to train boy scouts and 
college students for military service, to multiply train- 
ing camps and to develop the war-machine until it 
is as perfect as science and the sacrifices of the gov- 
erned can make it. But if it is not true that liberty 
and justice are served by war, but that the fruits of 
war are poverty, famine and servitude, it is high time 
to revise our national outlook. If the known and the 
unknown dead died in vain; if the ex-service men who 
crowd the hospitals and the jails might have enjoyed 
comparative happiness had they not been thrust into 
khaki; then it must be admitted that the words which 
Anatole France addressed to a delegation of American 
women in Paris deserve to be pondered by patriots of 
all persuasions. “Hate war with an unquenchable 
hatred,” he said. ‘Hate it in contemplation of its 
crimes. Hate it in witnessing the adornments of its 
triumph—the palms of victory. And by killing it, 
render your hatred immortal.” 


f A BIRD IN THE HAND. 

Recent developments of the situation in the Ruhr 
have made it clear that M. Poincaré intends to hold 
fast. He is not even willing to negotiate until a halt 
is called on the German passive resistance and the 
| heart of Germany’s industrial life is delivered over to 
ithe brethren of the Comité des Forges. It would 
ppear that unless Mr. Stanley Baldwin finds some 
solution of the problem and some method of imposing 
reason on his friend and ally, the present impasse must 
continue until Germany cracks under the strain. An 
economic break-down in Germany would be likely to 
_tesult in political upheavals that would transform the 
whole European scene. 

_ It is interesting to note that the total figure of the 
latest German offer is within easily negotiable distance 
of the Belgian Government’s proposal, as recently re- 
-yealed in the New York World. The Germans would 
“fix the indemnity at thirty billion gold marks; the 
Belgian figure is forty billion. The Belgian Govern- 
“ment would have Germany pay 2800 million, gold 
marks a year, an amount equivalent to interest at six 
| per cent on the indemnity, plus a sinking fund of one 
per cent. This sum is to be raised from the earnings 
_ of the German railways and other Government monop- 

lies, supplemented by amounts credited to coal-deliv- 
h eries. The German Government, in case it can not 
_ borrow money to pay in cash an indemnity of thirty bil- 
_ lion marks, proposes to pay for an indeterminate period 
1200 million gold marks annually, in security for which 
it would mortgage the railways and the other Govern- 
ment monopolies to the Allied Powers with bonds 
having priority over all other obligations. In this 
q matter of annual payments, it will be seen that the 
_ German Government’s figure is only forty per cent 
of what the Belgian Government demands. In between 
lies a wide margin, but not too wide to be bridged by 

- negotiations. 

_ The Belgian figure means a payment equal to nearly 
sixty gold marks per capita of the German population, 
or 300 gold marks for a family of five. It is difficult 
in the present circumstances to estimate incomes in 
Germany in terms of real money, but there is little 
question that the average wage-earner has been getting 
considerably less than the equivalent of 300 gold marks 
a year. We know that skilled workers are better off 
in Germany than the white-collar men. As workers 
are classed in relation to earnings, bricklayers and 
_ carpenters stand high in the scale. In New York, for 
instance, bricklayers are demanding fourteen dollars 
; a day. Tn Berlin last December the pay of bricklayers 
_ and carpenters in paper marks came to somewhat less 
than the equivalent of two dollars, or eight gold marks, 
a week. Obviously a bricklayer or carpenter with a 
family of five would have some difficulty in contribut- 
ing out of his earnings of 400 gold marks a year the 
300 gold marks that must come from the average 
German family under the Belgian plan of annual pay- 
ments. Even under the German proposal, the sum to 
be raised for indemnities would equal 100 gold marks 
for every five Germans, or one-fourth of the skilled 
_worker’s annual wages. 

Let us look behind the Belgian plan to the original 
_indemnity-plan proposed by the Allied Governments, to 
rhich M. Poincaré, in principle at least, still adheres. 
Inder this scheme the amount of the indemnity is 
120 billion gold marks. Interest and sinking fund 
would come to some eight billion gold marks per an- 
‘num, or an average of 160 gold marks per capita, 800 
old marks per family. Only by a magical frustration of 
natural laws could such a sum be produced. Yet these 
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huge levies are not the only ones that German pro- 
ducers would have to provide before they could devote 
their incomes to the necessary business of living. They 
have an internal debt of eighty million gold marks, and 
in addition they have to provide the wherewithal to 
support their Government. 

Meanwhile M. Poincaré stands pat. He is not inter- 
ested in the German Government’s proposal to borrow 
thirty billion gold marks—if it can—and pay this in a 
lump sum to square the debt. He is not interested in 
annual payments based on a first mortgage on Ger- 
many’s railways and other Government monopolies. He 
is well aware that the railways are not at present a 
profit-bearing enterprise, and that the most profitable 
German monopolies are not in the Government’s hands. 
As‘far as he is concerned, there are too many “ifs” 
about such proposals; and therefore he will continue 
to hold the Ruhr, a potential source of wealth beyond 
dispute, and will not loose his hold for all the promis- 
sory notes Herr Cuno can offer. He will neither 
discuss nor negotiate. ‘The Ruhr first,” is his motto. 
Having now pretty well surrounded Germany with an 
iron ring of satellite Governments, he is prepared to play 
a waiting game until the time is ripe to consummate 
one of the greatest feats of banditry of modern times. 


MECHANISM AND HUMANISM. 


OFTEN we wonder if “man’s conquest of nature” is 
still being pushed with all the unquestioning self- 
assurance that characterized the work of inventors and 
technicians in ante-bellum days. It seems obvious 
enough that an improvement in technique does not 
necessarily connote a change for the better in the life 
of man; and it is always a pleasure to discover that 
this disturbing idea has made its way into the mind 
of an expert. Recently the New York Times asked 
a number of technicians to answer the question, ‘What 
invention does the world most need?’ and in reply 
one spoke out for some means of preventing inferior 
human beings from reproducing themselves; another 
called for an increase in the output of food; a third 
was interested in universal intercommunication (he 
was a radio-engineer) ; while the other five all em- 
phasized the need for cheap and easily utilizable 
energy. One member of this last group says (just out 
of hand) that a cheap supply of power would put an 
end to poverty; while another takes it for granted that 
“It is desirable or necessary that civilization should 
proceed, for the moment, farther along the present . 
lines of material progress,” and assumes also that “our 
present civilization can develop a proper control of 
new material agencies as fast as these agencies are 
evolved.” 

Now it seems to us that the development of a proper 
control of new material agencies is the thing that can 
least of all be taken for granted. In view of the 
experience of the past, it would appear to be much 
more rational to reverse the situation ; that is, to assume 
that the material agencies will somehow get invented, 
and to turn a major share of attention upon the social 
problems which are infinitely farther from solution 
than the technical ones. 

Again, in regard to our technician’s first assump- 
tion, it should be remarked that the European press 
of to-day is liberally sprinkled with articles that ques- 
tion not only the desirability but the possibility of 
continuing in the present line of material cevelopment. 
A German predicts “the ruin of the Occident”; a Pole 
prophesies “the downfall of Western civilization” ; 
and indeed a good many Europeans seem ready to 
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join in the condemnation which the Russian Slavophils 
pronounced long ago upon the culture of the “rotten 
West.” The Slavophil theory was formulated shortly 
before the middle of the last century, at the time when 


railway-construction was getting well under way in | 
Russia, and textile-machinery was being imported in , 


considerable quantities from the factory-towns of 
England. The Slavophils did not ask for more inven- 
tions; they rejected Western science and technology 
outright, because these material agencies seemed to 
them wholly foreign to Russia, and because they be- 
lieved that nowhere, not even in the West, could such 
agencies be humanized and controlled. It was the pur- 
pose of the Slavophils to save Russia from the West, 
and the West from itself, by the revival and spread 
of village communism and mystical Christianity. 

The Communists of to-day are as emphatic as the 
Slavophils ever were in their rejection of the notion 
that material progress translates itself automatically 
into human well-being; but instead of rejecting the 
material agencies of the West, as the Slavophils did, 
the Communists are attempting to master these agen- 
cies and to utilize them for the good of the masses. 
Communism, like Slavophilism, has a Messianic char- 
acter, and the Communists, like the Slavophils, would 
teach us a fundamental fact that our Western techni- 
cians, and our people very generally, have missed— 
the fact that the basic problems of life are problems of 
humanism, and not of mechanism. 


RACES AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. 


SomE topics have an inherent capacity for evoking non- 
sense, and the greatest of these seems to be the race- 
problem. It would be bad enough if all the nonsense 
on this subject were perpetrated by ignoramuses; but 
unfortunately it is also being retailed ex cathedra by 
persons of hitherto reputable standing in the domain 
of science. One of the latest offenders is Dr. Robert 
M. Yerkes, member of the National Research Council 
and editor of the Journal of Comparative Psychology. 
To the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly this 
highly trained expert, who superintended the army 
mental tests during the war, contributes an article on 
“Testing the Human Mind.” It is in many respects 
an admirable article. It is essentially sane; and it dis- 
pels some of the cruder misconceptions in this depart- 
ment of experimental psychology. The author does 
not pretend to know how the more elusive aspects of 
personality are to be determined, but he is confident 
that the technique now evolved by a group of earnest 
students will ultimately overcome the formidable ob- 
stacles that beset inquiries in this difficult field. With 
all this we have no quarrel. It was a great step for- 
ward when scientists ceased to quote old wives’ tales 
about the cleverness of horses or dogs and began rigidly 
to control the behaviour of animal subjects. So we 
have every reason to rejoice if human worth, instead 
of being rated on the basis of rule-of-thumb methods 
and travellers’ anecdotes, can be ascertained by more 
trustworthy criteria. Unfortunately, when Dr. Yerkes 
passes from pure psychology to psychology as applied 
to anthropology, he no longer displays scientific cau- 
tion or even that excess of ardour which is merely 
venial in the champion of a new technique; but plain 
downright ignorance and its usual concomitant, dog- 
matism. 

For one thing, we humbly advise both Dr. Yerkes 
and those other singularly active biologists and psy- 
chologists who are now trying to save the country 
from undesirable immigrants, not to confuse science 


and politics. Virchow himself did not shine when he | 


combated Darwinism as a possible ally of socialism; | 


and these latter-day gentlemen do not, alas! impress | 
us as Virchows. 


ferent level of certitude, let us, please, argue its 
maleficent effects on social and economic grounds, and 
not as though biology and psychology had furnished us 
with a body of established fact comparable to those 
physical and chemical principles which are at the com- 


mand of a bridge-builder or manufacturer of dyna- | 


mite. Until that consummation, devoutly to be wished, 
joining the two issues is an effective play to the gal- 
leries, but it is wholly unworthy of the dignity of 
science. 

Perhaps Dr. Yerkes veritably believes that the find- 
ings of his experts place the matter of innate group j 
differences on a level with the law of gravitation. He | 
begins, at all events, by flouting as obviously false 
the proposition that mind is fundamentally one and 
the same for mankind:—“If this is true, so also is 
the thesis that body—including such traits as hair- 
colour and texture, complexion, height, cranial capa- 
city—is ‘essentially the same for all mankind.” Dr. 
Yerkes evidently thinks he has scored a ten-strike, but 
he is singularly unfortunate in most of his illustrations. 
It is really remarkable for how many of the distinct 
human groups hair-colour is “essentially the same.” 
As for stature, an amazing number of tribes share 
an average male height ranging between the narrow 
limits of sixty-three and sixty-seven inches. It is true 
that irresponsible enthusiasts have indulged in a good 
deal of enthusiastic tosh over the “giantism” of the 
North Europeans; but the tall Scots or Swede does not 
top the “stunted” Portuguese by half a span when 
measuring-rods take the place of emotion. In point 
of cranial capacity, group-differences are for the most 
part insignificant, especially when compared with 
individual differences. The Eskimos actually surpass 
the Scots, and the Scots average falls precisely as 
much below that of the French Auvergnat as it ex- 
ceeds the aboriginal Australian mean! There is obvi- 
ously something wrong with Dr. Yerkes’s premises. 

But the real fun comes when our scientific psycholo- 
gist presents his evidence. Something might be said 
about his treatment of the Negro, but since he asserts 
almost as great differences between white racial groups 
as between Negro and Caucasian, it will be just as 
well to confine attention to his statements about the 
whites. Three tables are offered for inspection. Two 
of them give, respectively, the percentages for each 
national group of individuals falling to or below the 
D level, and scoring A or B. The third records the 
average score for each group. And, lo! the English- 
born, closely followed by the Scots or other Nordics, 
lead all the rest, while Italians and Poles, Turks, and 
Greeks lie at or near the other extremity. 

Accepting the testimony of the tests, what do these 
figures demonstrate? Even if we ignore the somewhat 
rough-shod manner in which linguistic and indeed all 
educational differences that might render the results 
non-comparable are disposed of, the conclusions legiti- 
mately to be drawn from the facts are not those Dr. 
Yerkes’s legerdemain extracts from them. He would 
have us believe that what he is offering are racial 
statistics, that the Poles and Italians are races; nay, 
he goes further and suggests that “perhaps” the domi-_ 
nance of the Mediterranean races, as contrasted with 
the Nordic and Alpine, accounts for the proved inferi- 
ority of our recent immigration. This could not pos- 


Perhaps immigration ought to be |} 
restricted; but until we have raised the whole ques- | 
tion of comparative innate equipment to a very dif- | 
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sibly be worse. National boundaries are one thing, 
cial differences another. There is not a single 
European country to-day—not even Sweden or Por- 
tugal—that presents a pure racial type. Notoriously, 
_ the North-west German is a typical Nordic, the South 
| German an Alpine; the North Italian is in the main 
: _ Alpine, the South Italian of Mediterranean stock; and 
| the typical Briton is generally conceived of as a union 
- of Nordic and Mediterranean strains. Comparative 
Bests on mixed groups of this type, undertaken in com- 
ry plete ignorance of the proportion of the constituent 
} elements, are as bad as comparative measurements of 
an assortment of dachshunds and St. Bernards as 
. against a mixture of bulldogs and greyhounds. They 
‘are utter trash; scientifically speaking, they are not 
worth the paper ‘they are printed on. Incidentally, the 
1% dominance of Mediterranean races is “perhaps” not 
_ the common cause of the inferiority of the Turks— 
; where Mediterranean elements occur, though in com- 
) bination with Alpine—and of the Poles, where the 
_ Mediterranean element is lacking. 
The question of inborn racial qualities is a difficult 
_ one, but we refuse to consider it insoluble. We should 
_ like to have it examined by expert psychologists who 
_ are free from prejudice and predilection, by such men 
_ as Professors Cattell and Woodworth. No self- 
Dac of 2 man will refuse to bow to a definitive ver- 


ie 
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_ dict of such a commission of specialists, whether it 
support or contravene his sentimental longings for 
general equality or for the superiority of certain 
favoured races. But in order to attain sound conclu- 
sions, it is necessary to state the problem so that 
_ investigation shall not yield results which are patently 
_ absurd. In surveying much that has been written on 
_ the subject of late, one is often tempted to ask whether 
_ the nonsensical formulation is not designed to preclude 
_ decisive conclusions. 


MISCELLANY. 


i _AtrHoucH I am aware that I have given rather too much 
_ space to the theatre of late, I can not forbear to say a few 
words about the three special performances of the “Anti- 
gone” of Sophocles, which were given recently at the 
_ Forty-Eighth Street Theatre by Mr. Charles Rann Ken- 

-nedy and Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, assisted by the 
young ladies of the Bennett School. Last year, in dis- 
_ cussing the “Alcestis,” as produced by these two admirable 
artists, I remarked that both that play and the “Antigone” 
_ seemed to me particularly unsuitable for presentation 
before a modern audience, because their themes have no 
interest for us. There is nothing in our social or religious 
beliefs or experience to which they can possibly appeal. 
_can not help thinking that it. was this lack, in the “Anti- 
_ gone,” of appeal to modern interest that really moved Mr. 
_ John Corbin to confess to a suspicion that “as a writer 
of tragedy Sophocles was an excellent General”; more 
especially since Mr. Corbin went on to remark that “From 
the modern point of view, certainly, the play lacks the 
_ onward drive, the cumulative weight of woe, which one 
' finds in many of the great dramas of antiquity.” This 
impression, which I must confess I shared, can not be 
; attributed to the performance, for it was beautiful, drama- 
ic, and at times even moving. 


: Ir was not emotionally moving, however, save for a 
‘moment in that touching scene—played by Miss Matthison 


to love and hope and the familiar earth. With that brief 
‘Scene every mortal can sympathize; for death we have 
with us always, and the sense of its untimeliness is 


with great tragic power—where Antigone says good-bye 


perennially tragic. .For the most part, however, the 
audience could not participate emotionally, as an audience 
must participate if the play is to have its full and 
legitimate effect. Where the performance was moving, it 
was so esthetically. Mr. Kennedy’s Creon was a delight 
to the ear and eye; the groupings of the chorus were 
plastically beautiful and their dancing and singing excel- 
lent. The presentation throughout showed high artistic 
intelligence and a conscientious solicitude for the total 
effect. These are rare and admirable qualities, and it is 
because they are never absent from the work of Mr. 
Kennedy and Miss Matthison that anything which they 
undertake to present is sure to be worth going a long 
way to see. 


Recentty I was engaged for a few days in an occupa- 
tion most appropriate to the season. I was not turning 
up the soil and planting the season’s crops; instead, I 
went out along the country roads of New England, where 
I could profit vicariously by other men’s labouring of the 
earth. With the fields brown and fresh-furrowed, and 
the grey wooded hillsides budding red and yellow, the 
rolling country towards the Berkshires displayed, a fort- 
night ago, a variety of eerie colours that will not be seen 
again until the harvest rolls back the rich and practical 
green of the growing season. The earth had rocked a 
little on its axis, and the stir of human life in the barn- 
yards and the fields was quite as natural and unpre- 
meditated a result as the breaking of buds on the maple 
trees. Such was the impression that I gathered from the 
first broad sweep of the landscape, in this favoured Berk- 
shire country-side; but as I descended into the detail 
of lanes and gardens, another impression gained gradu- 
ally on the first, and finally came near obliterating it 
altogether. 


Tuls last feeling was one of profound respect for the 
cultivator of the soil—not as a half-unconscious partici- 
pant in the processes of nature, but as the master of a 
complex and difficult art. Instead of repeating the same 
simple operations over and over (as wage-earners and 
salaried men so generally do), for a reward that is 
measured out with perfect regularity every week or every 
month, the farmer must work at an endless variety of 
occupations, each in its place; and besides, he must dis- 
pose his efforts according to calculations that span a 
season, or several seasons. As I looked at the houses and 
barns, many of them obviously raised by the farmer’s own 
hands, at the labouriously constructed walls, built of 
stones gathered from the fields now under cultivation; 
at the fruit trees brought to blossom after years of tend- 
ing; I wondered how the life of the tillers of the soil had 
ever come to be called a simple life. The material evi- 
dences of complexity were all around me, and the easy, 
half-contemptuous generalization could not stand against 
them. 


Is it perhaps true that the supreme evidence of the great 
capabilities of the common run of men is to be found in 
the fact that millions of people, of all races, sorts, and 
conditions, have mastered the formidable art of agricul- 
ture? At any rate, a week-end in the country (far beyond 
suburbia) has put me out of patience with all those who 
say that human nature, in general, is not up to anything 
better than routine work for wages. Manifestly this is 
not true, and there is evidence enough along five miles of 
any country road, in Dutchess County, New York, or 
Kwang-tung Province, China, to prove that it is not true. 
On the other hand, I am no more sympathetic now than 
I was before with the gentlemen who believe that the in- 
dustrial system can be made millennial overnight, by some 
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sort of revolution. The wage-workers have millennial 
capabilities—of that I am convinced; but just as the tech- 


nique of agriculture has been developed almost wholly 


by practice, and individual experimentation, so I believe 
the technique of “industrial democracy” will have to be 
developed, not by wholesale changes in accordance with 
any theory, but by a-multitude of local experiments in 
co-operation. This is not exactly a creed with me, but 
perhaps it will become one, if I travel these country roads 
again at harvest. 


Some weeks ago, in discussing Benjamin Franklin’s 
humorous suggestion that the King James Bible be re- 
vised, I spoke of him as a Quaker. Mr. E. S. Martin 
has challenged me on this point; and I am bound to admit 
that he has me on the hip. Franklin lived most of his 
life in the Quakér city, but he was not a Quaker; and in 
speaking of him as one I made a foolish and careless 
mistake, for which I beg to apologize to my readers. 


JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


ILL LUCK. 
O Sisyphus, thy courage it would thwart 
To bear so vast a burden as my fate! 
My heart its labours can not once abate, 
But Art is long and oh! the Time is short. 


Far from the wide-renowned ancestral tomb, 
Toward a sequestered graveyard, overcome, 
My heart goes beating like a muffled drum 
The grim funereal marches of its gloom. 


And many a jewel in shrouded darkness sleeps, 
Lost in the darkness and forgotten deeps, 
Ne’er by the pick or plummet to be found; 


A thousand flowers their sweetest pcrfumes pour 
Regretfully upon that secret shore, 
In silent solitudes and depths profound. 


SPLEEN. 


I’ve full a thousand years of memories! 

A huge old desk, drawers crammed with balance-sheets, 
Verses, love-notes, subpcenas, silly tales, 

With locks of hair wrapped in time-browned receipts, 
Hides fewer secrets than my weary brain. 

It is a pyramid, a gaping pit, 

Holding more dead than any common ditch. 


It is a graveyard hated by the moon, 

Where, in remorse, are droned these endless songs 
Filled always with the death of those most dear. 
A boudoir I, with withered roses strewn, 

With heaps of antique garments flung about, 
With plantive pastels and a dim Boucher 

Sniffing the odour of an uncorked flask. 


Naught is so dreary as the halting days 

When, ’neath the oppressive drift of snowy years, 
Ennui, fruit of gloomy indifference, 

Assumes in aspect immortality. 


O living matter! once you were no more 

Than granite, set in frightful emptiness, 
Reposing in the hazy desert’s midst! 

A hoary sphinx, unheeding of the world, 

Its place forgotten, whose fierce humours sang 
Forlornly to the rays of setting suns. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 
(Translated by William A. Drake.) 


THE STATE. 
II 


HavinG gone thus far in considering the origin and 
nature of the State, or political government, it is appro- 
priate just here to examine for a moment the content 
of the word political, as used of government. This 
can be best done by expanding Franz Oppenheimer’s 
introductory paragraphs, and illustrating them with 
some examples. Oppenheimer’s treatise is extremely 
brief and compact; the substance of a chapter being 
often compressed into a paragraph, and that of a para- 
graph into a sentence. It is therefore a rather hard 
book to read, and one who approaches the subject for 
the first time is likely to miss part of its import. These 
articles are written only for the sake of helping to 
make its fundamental doctrine, and especially its 
definitions, clear and easy to be understood. 

There are two, and only two, means whereby man 
can satisfy his needs and desires. These are, first, 
by labour, by the exchange of labour-products and 
services; and second, by appropriating without com- 
pensation the labour-prodttcts and services of others. 
The former means may be called the economic means. 
Tt is well understood and needs no illustration, for 
every exercise of the economic means is easily reducible 
to the terms of primitive trade and barter. The second, 
however, needs careful consideration. 

This second means whereby man satisfies his needs 
and ‘desires is obviously robbery. When a person em- 
ploys this means without sanction of law, as when he 
breaks a shop or picks a pocket, he is apprehended and 
punished. When he employs it under sanction of law, 
as when he uses a tariff to enhance the price of a 
commodity or uses the monopoly of a natural resource, 
stich as anthracite coal, for instance, to limit produc- 
tion and create an artificial scarcity, with consequent 
enhancement of prices, he goes unpunished and unques- 
tioned. Yet essentially these acts are robbery; for 
the enhanced price must be paid, like all prices, out of 
production, and the enhancement represents no value 
whatever, but merely represents the privilege conferred 
upon him by the State through the tariff or the 
monopoly. By so much, therefore, as the enhanced 
price is higher than the price determined by free com- 
petition in the open market, by so much is he appro- 
priating without compensation the labour-products and 
services of others. Quite as truly does he do this as 
though he robbed their shops of labour-products and 
commanded their: services as chattel-slaves. 

The State, as we have seen, had its origin in con- 
quest and confiscation, and it has existed ever since 
as an agency whereby this system of economic exploita- 
tion is maintained. It is characterized in every mani- 
festation of which we have record, by this phenomenon 
of a small exploiting minority and a large exploited 
majority. Every State, from the earliest to the most 
modern, is a robber-State. Of. its instruments for 
effecting robbery, the most primitive, and now most 
costly, are armies and navies. These are used chiefly 
in safeguarding the economic exploitation of weak 
alien peoples by the State’s beneficiaries at home; as 
in Morocco by the French State’s beneficiaries, or in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo and Central America by the 
American State’s beneficiaries. The collision of 
interests, or the prospect of collision, where several 
sets of beneficiaries are at work in one place, enor- 
mously stimulates the growth of armies and navies and 
the consequent growth of the militarist spirit. 

The instruments whereby the State most largely effects 
robbery of its own citizens are natural-resource mon- 
opoly, tariffs, franchises, concessions. These are all dele- 
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gations of the taxing power. By putting a tariff against 

the importation, say, of wool, the State permits the 
domestic wool-producing interests to levy a tax upon 
consumers of wool to the amount of the excess in 
price over the price determined by supply and demand 
in a free competitive market. These interests give the 
consumer nothing in return for this tax; the State 

_ gives them, as beneficiaries, the privilege of levying it, 

and they accordingly do so.’ 

Similarly, by permitting private monopoly of natural 
resources, the State delegates to those beneficiaries who 
are lucky enough to hold such monopoly, the power to 

levy a tax upon all who desire access to those natural 
resources for purposes of production. Nothing is 

e- given in return for this tax; the beneficiary simply 

appropriates without compensation so much of the 

_ labour-products and services of others as the State 

_ permits him to take. In some cases, it is a very large 

_ amount, e. g., the monopoly of lands in New York 

' City held by the Astor family and by the corporation 

‘of Trinity Church. These delegations of the taxing 


power are called privileges. 

These are the main devices whereby the State fulfils 
_ its primary function of keeping up, in our communal 
d life, the economic exploitation of one class by another. 
_ We are now prepared to understand that the second 
_ means which man has of satisfying his needs and de- 
‘ sires, which-is directly opposed to the first or economic 
_ means, may be called the political means. 
; It is important to understand these definitions 
_ clearly. To gain a livelihood, to satisfy his needs and 
_ desires, man can either work or steal; he can use the 
economic means or the political means. By the eco- 
nomic means, he exchanges labour and labour-products 
for the labour and labour-products of others. By the 
political means, he appropriates the labour and labour- 
_ products of others, giving neither labour nor labour- 
products in exchange. Inasmuch as so large a 
proportion of the State’s activity, certainly ninety per 
cent of it, is spent upon enabling this uncompensated 
appropriation of labour and labour-products, the State 
itself is well described by Oppenheimer, in reference 
to its origin, nature and function, as the orgamization 
of the political means. “Political government” signi- 
fies the same thing; it means the sort of government 
_ that has for its primary purpose the maintenance of 
economic exploitation through privilege. 
_. The reader is now in a position to survey certain 
aspects of the State which must have impressed him as 
anomalous. For instance, upon any of the current 
_ theories of the State, it is rather remarkable that the 
right of individual self-expression in politics, which has 
| been rapidly extended and is now wellnigh universal, 
should have resulted in so much less benefit to the 
exploited majority than was expected. Republicanism 
has done little more to make effective the will and the 
4 ‘desires of the majority than constitutionalism or autoc- 
racy. The war made this clear in a striking and 
_ unmistakable way; and even disregarding the revela- 
. tions made by the war, it is a matter of the commonest 
knowledge that the interests of the majority are as 
egregiously disserved in republican France and America 
as they are in monarchical Britain and Belgium. But 
if the State is per se an anti-social institution, an 
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ms 1Jt is rather interesting to observe signs that the true character of 
tariffs as sheer charters of robbery, is becoming generally known, For- 
_ merly there was a good deal of popular argument and discussion of 
tariff bills, and many pleas in Congress on the ground of “protecting 
American industries,” “protecting the American workingman,” etc. 
‘There was only a little pro forma discussion of our present tariff-law, 
probably the most outrageous and indefensible in our history, and hardly 
any pretence that it meant anything but straight theft or that it was 
passed for any reason but that it could be passed and that its bene- 
 ficiaries. by making hay while the sun shone, could do quite well out 
of it in the length of time that must elapse before it can be revised. 
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organization of the political means, then obviously its 
nature persists under one form as under another, and 
a change of form or mode counts for nearly nothing. 
A republic which maintains the integrity of the political 
means through an army and navy, private monopoly 
of natural resources, tariffs and franchises, is quite 
as essentially anti-social as any autocracy that uses 
the like instruments for the like purpose. 

Similarly, in republics and constitutional monarchies 
where the party-system prevails, a change of party is 
futile. Party-politics and campaign-promises have 
quite generally become, in our popular scale of speech, 
synonyms for falsehood and disreputableness. If the 
State were a social institution, having its origin in any 
kind of regard for the general welfare, it is hard to 
see why this should be as it invariably is. The 
politically-minded liberal or progressive would be 
quite justified in his indefeasible optimism, his hopeful 
belief that a due allowance for human frailty, a little 
busy tinkering with externals—a change of party, a 
new platform, a new party, or what not—will help to 
mend matters. But if the State be the organization of 
the political means, a device to enable certain persons 
to live without working, by appropriating the labour 
and labour-products of other persons, without com- 
pensation, his faith and his enterprise are alike devoid 
of foundation and are mere mischievous absurdity. 


III 


As soon as one clearly defines the political means and 
the economic means of satisfying human needs and 
desires—as soon, especially, as one clearly apprehends 
the content of the political means and realizes how 
many and varied are its forms and how deeply society 
is penetrated by its ramifications—one is able to under- 
stand why any fundamental social reform is so difficult 
to carry out. This difficulty has always greatly puzzled 
and discouraged the apostles of social reform. During 
periods of general interest in reform, such as the great 
era of liberalism in England which ended with the war, 
the progressive organization of the economic means has 
succeeded sometimes in’ enforcing a great many super- 
ficial and palliative measures for the benefit of the 
exploited class, such as old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment-pensions, laws for the regulation of industry, 
and so forth. These measures tended in some degree, 
greater or less, to restrict the use of the political 
means, but did not impair its integrity. Under them, 
the exploiting class had some limitations put upon its 
legal right of exploitation, but they did not impugn 
that right ; and while the exploiting class accepted them 
with reluctance, they commanded enough popular ap- 
proval to get themselves put in force. Measures which 
are aimed at the actual integrity of the political means, 
however, have always failed, not only of enaction into 
law but also of any considerable popular support, even 
among the exploited class which most stands to profit 
by the emancipation which they offer. 

Hence the advocate of such measures, aware that he 
has the full force of reason and logic upon his side, 
is puzzled and discouraged. Yet the matter is extremely 
simple. The reason for the State’s antagonism to such 
measures, or even to the superficial and palliative meas- 
ures that we have just mentioned, is obvious. The 
State is the organization of the political means; there- 
fore in enacting any measure for the general social 
welfare it goes against its own nature, and only does 
so under compulsion. Getting a child-labour bill 
through the United States Congress or a State legisla- 
ture, for instance, is a very different matter from 
getting through a bill to permit some beneficiary to 
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monopolize an oil-field, a water-power or a tract of 
timber. The one bill tends to restrict the use of the 
political means, and the other tends to promote it; 
hence the one is resented as an infringement, and the 
other is accepted as natural and regular. To expect 
the State to accept voluntarily a measure which not 
only restricts the use of the political means but im- 
pairs its actual integrity, is utterly fantastic and irra- 
tional; it is expecting the State to commit hara-kiri 
out of hand. 

The reason why a measure of fundamental reform 
finds so little popular approval is perhaps somewhat 
less obvious, but a moment’s thought will supply it. 
Man tends naturally to satisfy his needs and desires 
with the least possible exertion. He will work to get 
a living, if he must; but if he can get a living without 
having to work for it, he will invariably do so. Hence 
he always chooses the political means if he can; and 
he is always living in hope, and in some expectation, 
that the political means will somehow become available, 
either to augment the returns brought him by the eco- 
nomic means, or to enable him to give up using the 
economic means altogether and live by the political 
means alone. For example, a man buys steel and proc- 
esses it into very fine edged tools which he sells at a 
profit, thus using the economic means alone. He is 
aware that if a tariff is put against competing products 
from Germany and England, he can considerably raise 
his price to domestic consumers; that is to say, the 
State will lend him the use of its taxing power, to 
levy a certain amount of tribute from such of its 
citizens as buy his products. If he could secure this 
tariff, he would then live in part by the economic 
means and in part by the political means. He is aware, 
too, that he can invest his profits, let us say in the 
exploitation of some governmental concession in Mo- 
roccan or Mexican mines or Central American fruit- 
plantations; or he can invest them in the land of some 
rapidly-growing suburb, where the increase of popula- 
tion will raise its value for him automatically, without 
industry, enterprise or very much attention, on his 
part. When he has done this successfully, he can give 
up entirely the use of the economic means and live 
(and ensure the living of his descendants) by the 
political means alone. 

Thus the instinct which we all have, the instinct to 
satisfy our needs and desires with the least possible 
exertion, operates very powerfully in favour of the 
political means, and to repress and discourage any 
effort to break down its integrity. This is especially 
true in countries like the United States, where “oppor- 
tunity,” as it is called, has been so widely diffused. 
“Opportunity,” of which until lately we boasted so 
much, has meant simply the unusually wide availability 
of the political means. In this country, living by exploi- 
tation, living by robbery, has been a matter of unpre- 
cedented ease for more people, probably, than anywhere 


else in the world; this being, first, on account of our | 


immensely valuable and abundant natural resources, 
and, second, on account of the very remarkable and 
striking adaptation of our institutions, from the very 
first, to just that sort of thing. By about the year 
1890, it is true, “opportunity” became pretty well pre- 
empted and restricted; the use of the political means— 
any significant use of it, that is—went into much fewer 


hands, and the number has been decreasing ever since. . 


A good deal of it, relatively, however, yet remains 
open, its attraction upon the exploited class is yet 
strong, and the hope of getting hold of it yet appears 
realizable. Hence it is that in the United States there 
is especially little favour shown to measures affecting 


its integrity. The extraordinary and self-sprung irrup- 
tions of utterly irrational jealousy that have swept the 
country of late—irrational jealousy of the State and 
its institutions, irrational jealousy of “law and order,” 
irrational jealousy of opinion, and the like—will greatly 
interest the historian of our time, and they will be 
found referable to the peculiar circumstances just 
stated. 

Therefore the social reformer, instead of giving way 
to discouragement and impatience because his expecta- 
tions have not been met, should rather consider how 
unreasonable those expectations are, and how slight 
and specious, after all, were the grounds upon which 
he built them and how incompetent the methods by 
which he undertook to realize them. “Men are im- 
patient and for precipitating things,” said Bishop 
Butler, and social justice, the realization of the ideal 
collective life, is something that can not be precipitated. 
One of the greatest benefits that comes from a study of 
the nature, origin and history of the State, is that it 
enables one to see so clearly why revolutions accomplish 
so little good in proportien to their cost. All revolu- 
tions (unless the revolution in Russia turns out to be 
in some measure an exception) are political in char- 
acter, and their effect at most has been to reapportion 
the use of the political means; not to suppress it or 
even in any significant way to restrict it. This was 
notably the effect of the American and French revolu- 
tions, and one can perceive at a glance that the recent 
revolution in Germany has done no more than this. 
The Russian revolution may have done more; and 
whether it has or not is precisely what the rest of the 
world is waiting to see. 

In Russia, under the old regime, the exploiting class 
was extremely small and the exploited class extremely 
large. The use of the political means was kept in 
very few hands, and kept so jealously that a member of 
the exploited class could have practically no hope of 
getting some small share of it. The immense majority 
of the population had therefore no interest in the 
political. means as in something that by some turn of 
fortune they might be able to enjoy. Moreover, Rus. 
sia always had a considerable measure of local self- 
government—or, in order to keep clear of the term 
“government” on account of its political implications, 
let us say local self-management. These two lucky 
circumstances make it possible for the revolution to 
work out uncommonly well, one would say, if their 
bearing on the situation were perceived and taken 
advantage of. As far as an outsider can see, the 
Soviet Government could, if it chose, go a long way 
towards abolishing the political means, and, to that 
extent, making itself an administrative Government 
instead of a political Government. It has already taken 
some significant steps in that direction—steps which 
show an order of statesmanship that justifies the expec- 
tation, perhaps, that it will go farther. 

But in countries like the United States and France, 
where control of the political means has been more 
wisely managed, it is hard to imagine any revolution 
or revolutionary activity that would have more than 
a sheerly political character, quite comparable to that 
of a shift of party from Republican to Democratic or 
from Democratic to Socialist, at a national election. 
It would do so little to modify economic exploitation 
by the use of the political means that what it would 
accomplish would not be worth its cost. The change 
will come to pass in these countries, beyond doubt, but 
revolutionary methods will not hasten it, and, it is 
needless to say, political methods will only hamper and 
retard it. How this change may come about, and how 
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one may best go about assisting it, are perhaps matters 
to be spoken of later. Before passing to these or to 
‘any other topic, however, certain anomalous minor 


‘ Bi ects of the State and its activities must be con- 


‘ 


d 


y sidered. 


ALBERT Jay Nock. 
(To be continued.) 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


4 In Ireland they speak of an unsuccessful seminarist as 


a spoiled priest; he is labelled with contempt and re- 


garded as the disgrace of his ambitious family. 
no social retribution need follow such a failure either 


. 


a 
* 

a 

fr 


; 


Yet 


in Ireland or elsewhere: the spoiled priest is subject 
‘to other punishment and is rather a spoiled man, un- 
fitted for everything, and stamped, if the ecclesiastical 
eo has gone far enough, with a mark that time can 
“never wholly efface. When Francis Thompson left 
EB tichaw it was, therefore, with a branded soul. Lafcadio 
' Hearn, who also left Ushaw at about the same time, 
_ lacy went scot free; for he had done no more during 
Acs abortive training than tolerate a fate from which 
‘he had been secretly determined to escape. But to 
B Thompson his own rejection—based upon a diffidence, 


an awkwardness, a dreaminess considered by shrewd 
authority to be disqualifications for the practical life 
_ of a priest—was, after he had willingly embraced his 
- vocation, a bitter disappointment. 


_ already in large part been moulded. 


If he had suffered nothing worse than disappoint- 
ment, Thompson’s heart, like other men’s, would have 
been mended. Thompson’s trouble was that he had 
If the moulding 


was not so complete as to appear upon his face—and 
_ that does happen, for the experienced eye can detect 


[ 
] 


— otherwise. 


a priest in any disguise—it appeared quite definitely 
His was the misfortune to possess some- 


. thing of the character of the priest without the con- 


summation of the priestly character. His development 


had been in one direction: first forced; then suddenly 


arrested and fixed. 
Yet the superiors at Ushaw were wiser than they 
knew. Had they allowed Thompson to proceed to 


ordination, the Salford diocese might have gained an 


7 


ingincd (though a hopelessly unbusinesslike) priest ; 


_ but literature would have lost heavily, and the poet of 


the return to God would have been too busy hearing 


' confessions to make any. He would no doubt have 
_ written, like Father Tabb in America, and Father Hop- 


L 
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other. 
abyss of despair. 
tion of the De Quincey parallel—he found his “Ann,” 


kins, the Jesuit, in England, a little, a very little, 
admirable minor verse. But his lack of opportunity in 
his profession would have crippled him. We may add, 
_ however, that though poetry and not priesthood was 
_ his true vocation, he could never have become the poet 
_ he was had he never felt the call of the priesthood, or 
had he not carried to his grave an open wound. The 
Be icng down of his vocation, as he thought it, re- 
leased the surging seas of his song. 

- Not immediately did this release take place, how- 
ever: his soul waited in the dark for darker experi- 
ences. For four years he idled, playing truant from 
his medical classes at Owens College to read poetry 
in the Manchester Library. He had already contracted 
the opium habit, learned from “The Confessions of an 
Opium Eater.” Then came his flight to London. De 


Quincey (another great reader in the Manchester 


: Library) took with him, on leaving home, Euripides 


and an unnamed favourite poet: Thompson went to 
_ London with A®schylus in one pocket and Blake in the 
In London he found utter destitution and the 
There too—with an eerie continua- 


who gave him shelter on nights when her trade was 
slack, and who, when he had gained other friends, said 
sadly, “They would never understand our friendship,” 
and generously disappeared for ever. 

It was in the underworld of London, with hunger 
and loneliness for teachers, that Francis Thompson 
learned to be a poet. In that same hard school, where 
a prostitute was his only friend, he finally mastered 
the wisdom first taught him at Ushaw, and learned to 
be a saint. Lost in Babylon, keeping his vigils upon 
a bench on the Embankment, with Want as stern novice- 
master, he trod the road of all mystics to the dark 
night of the soul. There he grew acquainted with 
“Holy and terrible, anointed pain” and made of 
silence his familiar. In a strange cloister was he fitted 


for his apostolate! 


But the consciousness of his mission broke on him 
slowly, and another hand had to confer his ambassa- 
dorial right. With the utmost shyness he sent his 
early verses to the Meynells, quite prepared, in the 
event of a pronouncement against them, to forgo his 
faintly dawning dreams. Happily he discovered in 
Wilfrid Meynell the most selfless of friends, and in 
Alice Meynell the lady for whom he had been in the 
habit of praying since he left Ushaw as the unknown 
one he was destined to love. To her he addressed poem 
after astounding poem, full of the most ethereal, para- 
disal passion; such poems, as Patmore has said, as St. 
John of the Cross might have written to St. Teresa; 
poems in which one finds such lines as these: 


Whose spirit sure is lineal to that 
Which sang Magnificat: 
Chastest, since such you are, art 
Take this curbed spirit of mine, 
Which your own eyes invest with light divine, 
For lofty love and high auxiliar 
In daily exalt emprise 
Which outsoars mortal eyes; 
This soul which on your soul is laid 
As maid’s breast against breast of maid; 
Beholding how your own I have engraved 
On it, and with what purging thoughts have laved 
This love of mine from all mortality. 
Indeed the copy is a painful one, 
And with long labour done! 
O if you doubt the thing you are, jlady, 
Come then, and look in me; ry 
Your beauty, Dian, dress and contemplate 
Within a pool to Dian consecrate! 
Unveil this spirit, lady, when you will, 
For unto all but you ’tis veiléd still: 
Unveil, and fearless gaze there, you alone, 
And if you love the image—’tis your own. 


Later, the austere mind of Patmore influenced 
Thompson profoundly in form and content. The Pat- 
morian doctrine (after a brief resistance) was ac- 
cepted; the style of Thompson’s verse was pruned of 
its more extravagant excrescences; and something 
of the polish and courtly wit of “The Angel in the 
House” was imparted to the disciple. But though 
Francis Thompson was willing enough to learn, though 
he was bold enough to steal from whatever poetic store 
suited his purpose, he remained the most individual 
of geniuses. Curbed, but not sacrificed, were the vio- 
lence of diction, the preposterous images. (“Stung 
by those wild brown bees, your eyes”), the Elizabethan 
grammar, and the vocabulary that one critic has called 
“a dictionary of obsolete English suffering froma fierce 
fit of delirium tremens.” For these things—though they 
were often faults—were parts of himself. So also was 
the ecclesiasticism that so many readers have found a 
stumbling-block. “What is this smell of incense every- 
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where?” It is impossible to dissociate Francis 
Thompson from his liturgical imagery and his newly- 
coined or sixteenth-century vocabulary; in these his 
heart beats. There is in him no deliberate cultivation 
of the archaic and the eccentric, no list of stunning 
words for poetry. He flares out spontaneously into 
the fantastic and the uncouth, and his most outrageous 
Latinisms occur in his most rhapsodical moments. 

Nobody can read Thompson without seeing that his 
most tangled obscurities bore (at least to the poet) 
important meanings. He was not trying to veil mys- 
tery with mistiness: on the contrary, his darkest say- 
ings were designed to bring light. The least intellig- 
ible of his poetry was written to make the paths of 
Christ straight and to announce the plain good news 
that heaven is very close to us— 


Short arm needs man to reach to heaven 
So ready is heaven to stoop to him— 


and that Jacob’s ladder is no farther away than Char- 
ing Cross. 

“Do you wish to fly from God?” cried St. Augus- 
tine; “Then fly to him!” This idea, which filled the 
most splendid of Thompson’s poems, “The Hound of 
Heaven,” was presented in converse in “The Mistress 
of Vision.” ‘There God is no longer the open pursuer 
but, as in one of the poems of St. John of the Cross, 
the quarry that the eagle, the soul, follows upon re- 
morseless wings. In that audacious flight the soul, 
according to Thompson, as to all Christian mystics, is 
borne up by pain. This, more decisively than any- 
thing else, sets him apart from his age and our own— 
from Wilde with his sadistic pleasure in pain to Hardy 
and Housman with their brooding, blasphemous bitter- 
ness against it. Pain was the theme of the greater part 
of Thompson’s poetry, and his harvest fields had been 
“dunged with rotten death.” Consequently his pre- 
vailing dithyrambic mood proves him to have been a 
happier man than the rebellious can be. He himself 
was the wood God had to char ere he could limn with 
it. 

Yet his ascetic doctrine was moderate almost to the 
point of heresy. Bearing as he did the burden of a 
worn and wasted body, he declared—with some ex- 
aggeration—that for unrobust modern men the mere 
energy expended in supporting existence was at least 
the equivalent of the fasts and hair-shirts needed to 
tame the turbulent blood of the Middle Ages. 
“Whether the devil might on occasion be the stomach,” 
he writes in his essay “Health and Holiness,” “may 
be a perilous question; though some will make small 
scruple that the stomach may be the devil.” Could 
anything be more sunnily sane than such a jest at his 
own physical infirmities? 

For if even poetry was to him an “implacable sweet 
demon,’ she was sweet oftener than she was im- 
placable. He played with his piety with the gay ir- 
reverence of a child, ahd was dreadfully at ease in Zion. 
He caught the trick of divine levity after which the 
Pre-Raphaelite painters vainly strove, so that in a 
poem like “The Making of Viola,” the words dance 
flutteringly like the trim angels of Fra Angelico. 


Scoop,’ young Jesus, for her eyes, 
Wood-browned pools of Paradise— 
Young Jesus, for the eyes, 

For the eyes of Viola. 


Tint, Prince Jesus, a 
Dusked eye for Viola! 


Cast a star therein to drown, 
Like a torch in cavern brown, 


Sink a burning star to drown 
Whelmed in eyes of Viola. 


Lave, Prince Jesus, a 
Star in eyes of Viola. 


At other times his words float along with the more 
pagan loveliness of the Flora of Botticelli: 


If white-handed light 
Draw thee yet dripping from the quiet pools, 
Still lucencies and cools, 
Of sleep, which all night mirror constellate dreams. 


But his paganism was that of the Christian who has 
baptized his gods: 


Thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star, 


To Thompson all nature was sacramental, though he 
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loved nature not as an awful mother, or hardly even — 


as a sister, but as a cousin—that is, as a charming 
woman whom a man is free to love without having 
any obligation to fall in_love with her. He decked 
Nature (much to the distress of the secular-minded) in 
stoles and copes; she assisted at Mass and walked in 
religious ,processions. For he was always liturgical 
rather than theological. 

It must be remembered, however, that liturgy bears 
roughly the same relation to dogma that the sacra- 
ments bear to grace: a physical embodiment in the one 
case; a pictorial or dramatic representation in the 
other. As the mediate matter liturgy was the more 
appropriate, because the more malleable material, for 
the poet—even for the poet of the return to God—and 
this for the reason that devotion is impossible until 
theology is settled; the soul can not love God until it 
believes in him. Moreover theology, the richest of all 
the treasuries of poetry, is poetical only to the devout. 
Hence the liturgy of the Church that dramatizes the 
transcendent; hence, too, the towering and luxuriant 
images of Francis Thompson. Seeing the universe as 
he did in single vision, he yet translated the sublime 
simplicity into-a riotous complexity, breaking the bread 
for human needs, until by touching a blade of grass 
he felt his hand “imprisoned in God’s own.” 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


SPRING IN ARCADY. 
TuroucH a blush-pink mist of apple, pear and cherry 
blossoms I returned to Arcady. The roadsides gleamed 
with purple violets and an occasional pure white trillium; 
the brooks were edged with swamp-marigold and blue 
flags. Once a scarlet tanager darted across the blue, and 
a saucy quail sat upon a fence-post and scoffed. 

Early morning took me to my wild-garden. As I 
brushed away their winter coverlet of thick leaves, the 
violets, pink and white trillium, belwort, and the beautiful 
pink and blue mertensia smiled gaily. The ferns and 
bracken were quite high and green, but not yet unfurled. 
High out of the leaves the maidenhair had pushed its 
wine-coloured stems, bearing funny little curls, soon to 


become the beautiful, delicate leaves of the fern. Several ; 


lady-slippers had already appeared, two quite tall, with 
their buds closely folded within their leaves. Colonies 
of Turk’s Cap lilies showed their fresh and tender green 
above the dead brown leaves. Groves of mandrake were 
in evidence, and one sturdy little fellow, disdaining a 
circuitous route, had pushed his way directly through a 
dead leaf, and stood there imprisoned. I dare say his 
determination would eventually have been rewarded, but I 
stooped and removed the dead leaf, and I thought the 
little plant expanded with a grateful gesture. 
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On the branch of a . blossom-laden apple tree, just below 
the cottage, perched a tiny wren, his melody flooding 
garden and porch. How marvellous to hear such music 
_ from such a tiny throat! Soon he was joined by Mrs. 
;. Wren, who chirped and hopped about and fluttered from 

one branch to another, nearer and nearer to a bird-house 
_ hanging on the tree and, suddenly, after glancing about, 
popped into it. 
_ merrily. With bits of straw in their mouths, they fly from 
4 ‘the grass into a near-by tree and thence into their little 
if house; but they soon emerge, sing a snatch of song, and 
a disappear. They seem to be quite fearless and to appre- 
: ‘ciate all that is done for them, for they have already taken 


possession of the gaily coloured tin cans, nailed to the 
_ trees and fence-posts, from which they stop and look at 
4 one for a moment, as if to say, “Thank you—but we are 
very busy to-day.” 
The shack, generally used as a study, has been pre- 
-empted. Just inside the porch, on a beam, is a phoebe’s 
nest, with its five white eggs. It is built of grasses, still 
green, probably from the first mowing of the lawn, and 
looks very untidy; but the birds themselves are spick and 
_ ‘span in their dark grey plumage, with black markings on 
a head and wings, and a white edge to the tail. Friendly 
_ birds they are, for they flit about among the trees, and 
| promenade upon the lawn, and become watchful only 
_ when one enters their porch, outside of which one screen 
_ stands useless, for there must be a means of entrance and 
i egress for these feathered friends. On the window-ledge 
of this same shack is a robin’s nest of clean, gleaming 
4 straw, the ends of which straggle down the sides. For a 
_ few days the robins flitted in and out, feeding their five 
young ones, but to-day the nest is empty. It is strange 
how seldom one ean see the young birds as they leave their 
nests. Close by the pump, in an elderberry bush not 
yet covered with leaves, a catbird is building her nest. Is 
it the same bird, I wonder, that built there last year? I 
thought that the frequent use of the pump might frighten 
her away, especially as she has not yet laid her eggs; 
but no, she bravely goes on building. 

But the wrens are not the only birds that have made 
use of the tin cans. High up in an oak tree overlooking 
the drive, a pair of bluebirds have selected a vivid red 
one. I spent an hour watching them. At first they eyed 
__me with distrust, flying from branch to branch of neigh- 
bouring trees, but never alighting on this particular one. 
Suddenly the mother bird, of a soft dun colour with only 
a suggestion of blue in wings and tail, stole into the can, 
_ remained exactly four minutes, then poked her head out, 
- looked cautiously about, and flew swiftly away. A few 
moments passed and then a flash of blue—doubly intense 
_ in contrast with the red of the can—and the cock entered. 
a ‘Half a minute sufficed for his share of the work; then he 
_ joined the hen on the lawn. After this, they paid little 
attention to me, and went about their business of feeding 
their young, the father devoting much less time to it than 
the mother bird. 

Two bluejays are building in a linden. Such busy birds 
_ they are! Such rapid trips, each time with a grass or a 
twig in the beak! And how beautiful they are, as their 
feathers catch the glint of the sun! So swiftly do they 
work that they are momentarily in danger of collisions. 
_ Indeed, once their wings brushed, but with a whir they 
_ tighted themselves, and resumed their ways—one to, and 
; the’ other from the nest which is perched just above a 
_ green can inhabited by a family of wrens, and is hidden 
- by foliage, except on one side, which is made of a lattice 
of twigs and grasses and, as if to mark the spot, a piece 
of white cardboard at the base. 

_ The orioles seem more numerous, or perhaps ae have 
_ become so tame that I count the same ones over and over. 
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Since then, they have been working: 


ear year, no nest could be seen, but this season, one 
hangs on the swaying bough of a tall oak near the gate. 
Having heard that they like oranges, I cut some in half 
and hung them by cords on trees near the cottage. The 
first day the orioles hopped inquiringly about, but would 
not come near enough to investigate. However, a phoebe 
soon perched upon one of them and pecked at the fruit 
with evident enjoyment. Then the cock came, chased her 
away, and took possession of the orange, though many 
others hung close by. It was amusing to see him feast—a 
peck at the orange, then the black-topped head was lifted, 
as if to taste the nectar all the way down his little throat, 
then another peck, another, and another. Toward evening 
we heard the whistle of the oriole, and suddenly the 
branches of a slender young maple, its leaves almost as 
yellow as the orange hung upon it, began to bend and 
sway. An oriole had alighted upon the orange, and was 
swinging back and forth, pecking at it with great delight. 
Since then, the phoebes and the orioles have vied with 
each other for possession. To-day an oriole swung daintily 
on an orange basket, while a phoebe, from a branch above, 
dropped apple-blossom petals upon him until he flew away 
in disgust, whereupon the phoebe slid down the cord 
and commenced to feed.’ 

Three red-headed woodpeckers have been rioting for 
days about the woods and gardens. A harsh cry, a dash 
of red and white across the blue sky, then a whir of 
wings, and the foremost woodpecker, pursued by the other 
two, darts in and out among the trees. Round and round 
they circle, alighting now on the grass—their colour vying 
with the golden dandelion—now on a linden, almost 
hidden in its foliage, now on a red maple. What is their 
game, I wonder? Perhaps it is only the spring getting into 
their blood—the same impulse that prompts girls to jump 
rope and small boys to play marbles at this season. For 
days a woodpecker has been boring a hole high up in a 
tough old oak. Just as I had decided that he had under- 
taken a task too difficult, he popped his head.out of the 
hole, and looked down wisely, as if to say “I did it, I 
did it.” 

A little humming bird came shyly into the garden, but 
finding its favourite, the wild columbine, not yet in bloom, 
flew away. To-day three have fluttered about, poising to 
sip nectar from the apple blossoms, and visiting the mer- 
tensia which rivals the sky in colour. Bits of a rainbow,. 
they seem, as their gossamer wings catch the sun’s rays 
and reflect them iridescently. 

This morning a cry of “Come quickly, the bees are 
swarming,” brought me swiftly to the garden. They were 
swarming indeed. Outside the solitary hive were more 
bees than I thought I possessed, while many more were 
flying through the air to an oak tree where there was a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. From the base of the tree 
to a height of three feet the bees were massed, one upon 
another, looking exactly like a thick fungus growth, except 
that the mass kept surging—constantly moving. It is 
said that bees keep up this surging in their hives all 
winter—the lower ones crawling to the top and the upper 
ones to the bottom in order that all may keep warm. “Does 
this mean that the bees are swarming to leave us?” “Yes,” 
the gardener answered, “there is a new queen bee. I 
must get another hive to put them in.” I was reminded of 
a quiet Sunday afternoon, two years ago, when I looked 
out of the window and saw a small, funnel-shaped cloud 
approach nearer and nearer, and finally settle upon the 
little red maple. This swarm of bees was coaxed into a 
hive, not without trials and tribulations and stings for 
man and dog. 

At supper one evening, I had my first sight-of an indigo 
bunting. Imagine a beautifully formed little bird, of the 
most glorious colour in the world—a deep, rich robin’s- 
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egg blue, without a single feather of contrasting colour— 
sitting upon the topmost bough of a tender green maple. 
Could anything be more beautiful? 

Sitting here at sundown, I look through a fret-work of 
dark branches laden with gold, brown, red and green 
leaves, and pink and white blossoms, to the lake which 
lies below. The maples, the willows, and birches on the 
opposite shore are softened by a delicate violet haze, and 
the hills beyond seem to rise out of a purple mist. 

HELEN SwiIrtT. 


UNCLE THEODORE. 

Uncite THEODORE is dead. The news is not such that it 
will affect anyone deeply. Uncle Theodore was sixty 
years old, and for the last seventeen years of his life a 
suffering, ill man whom one had constantly to tend. Ac- 
cordingly, death was, as one says in such cases, a release. 
Every one breathed more freely when he had breathed his 
last. The corpse itself presented the peaceful countenance 
that the departed are pleased to wear in order to comfort 
the survivors. They impart the twofold information that 
after all it wasn’t so bad and that the journey to the other 
shore has been accomplished without too exorbitant a toll 
of suffering being demanded at the frontier. A kind of 
telegram: “Arrived safely. Uncle Theodore.” 

Uncle Theodore was a worthy man. For twenty years 
he sold letter-paper and envelopes, pens, pencils and cray- 
ons, pads and notebooks. His conduct of business was 
sober, his conduct of life not less so. He took a wife 
betimes and begot children, who went to school, passed 
examinations, had measles and scarlet fever, caused much 
sorrow, but made this sorrow worth while because they 
existed. The complicated purpose of begetting children— 
aside from the attendant small pleasures—is namely this: 
to create compensations for the troubles the cause of which 
lies in the compensations. In the evening the family sat 
at the round table, after dinner the father and mother 
played cards, the children did their lessons or didn’t, the 
servant girl sang popular songs and the father went into 
the hall and energetically shut the kitchen door. 

So this little community of people sprouted, bloomed, 
and drooped like any common shrub of the fields, noticed 
by those nearest to them, otherwise unnoticed; one of the 
hundred thousand dabs of colour of which the picture of 
the human world is made up as the colouring of a meadow 
is composed of variegated flowers; in a higher sense 
entirely superfluous, in a deeper one exceedingly important 
—or just the opposite. Submerge yourself in meditation: 
why are flowers, why human beings? You can come upon 
no other answer than this: in order that they are. 

The biologist adds: the flowers are necessary because 
of the insects, which draw nourishment from them; the 
insects are necessary because of the flowers, the pollen of 
which they fructify and spread. 

So if one omitted both, everything would be just as well. 

I do not wish, however, to belittle God’s plans and 
designs, but merely to ask why Uncle Theodore had to 
bear bitter suffering for seventeen years. He was so 
inconsiderable, not at all worthy of such heavenly anger. 
He had a modest spirit, obedient to eternal and contem- 
porary laws. He was a molecule, pushing and pushed 
according to the rules of the push—a molecule, unfor- 
tunately, sharing the boon of consciousness, which it had 
to pay for with seventeen years of grimmest pain. Per- 
haps he was to be purified? 
him to purify, for there wasn’t much in him. He, one 
of the smallest, bore a crown of thorns woven to the meas- 
ure of a martyr’s head. No wonder that it slipped pathet- 
ically over his ears. Pain made him malevolent, dry, 
stupid. If there were purposes of purification, the 
technique was wrong; for the fire of pain consumed the 
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soul it should have burned white. In the end there was 
presumably nothing that could fare forth to heaven. 

Now the survivors mourn for Uncle Theodore, the 
husband, brother, father, father-in-law, grandfather, 
brother-in-law. Not that they miss the sight and tyranny 
of his suffering, or that the death of the old man has 
wounded their respective attachments too severely; but 
Uncle Theodore was none the less a thread in the net that 
weaves them to one another and to life, and when the 
thread broke the net oscillated somewhat and induced that 
uncomfortableness, that psychical seasickness, which one 
calls mourning. Death had stepped into their midst and 
the whole circle shivered. For that reason they all wore 
their warmest clothes when they went to the graveyard; 
and I, indeed, stayed at home. 

My relations with Uncle Theodore were extraordinarily 
slack. We didn’t understand each other. He took seriously 
what seemed to me ludicrous and could laugh uproariously 
at jokes that weren’t jokes. Of late years I visited him 
once a year, and whenever I came he lay there as though 
dead. Only when I came to his death-bed was he lying 
there as though asleep» > 

When he had been buried we all sat at the round table 
at which two and a half generations had eaten and held 
solemn discourse. Uncle Theodore’s picture hung before 
our eyes. It showed him as he had been in the prime of 
life, when, still in the fullness of his strength, he had 
control of letter-paper, pads, blotters, the education of 
children, and his kidneys. He had a black beard at that 
time, and full red lips and a heavy watch-chain. The 
glance of the brightly opened eyes was friendly. So there 
you are, my dear ones! ... I am in you even when I 
no longer am. j 

If that really comforts you, Uncle Theodore! 

ALFRED POLGAR. 
(Translated from the German by Eva Goldbeck.) 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE POLISH REPUBLIC. 

Sirs: On 9 December, 1922, there took place in Warsaw 
the final scene of the political consolidation of the young 
Polish Republic. On that day, the two Houses of the re- 
elected First Polish Parliament joined hands as a Na- 
tional Congress and elected the first Polish President. 
After several fruitless ballots, Gabriel Narutowicz, the 
candidate of the moderate groups supported by the na- 
tional minorities, was elected head of the State by a 
slight majority. On the following day, the President- 
elect, on his way to take the oath of office at a festive 
session of the Seym, was forced to seek refuge from the 
mob in a side street. This first representative of the 
people, this symbol of national independence and of the 
sovereignty of the young Republic, was pelted with mud, 
and curses were hurled at him: “The Jewish President!” 
The deputies of the nationalist groups were demonstra- 
tively absent from the session of the Seym, while their 
supporters waylaid the deputies of the left and of the 
national minorities who were on their way to the session, 
insulted and beat them, dragged them to their headquarters, 
and did not release them until the appearance of the ~ 
police. : 

Such was the first day of the first President. Six days 
later, at the opening of an exhibition of pictures, the 
painter Eligius Newiedomski fired several shots at the 
President and thus put an end to his term of office and 
to his life. 

One might have thought that circumstances had not 
only favoured the new Poland, but were almost fantasti- 
cally auspicious. Divided among three empires, Poland 
during the war was torn asunder by internal struggles. 


“divided loyalty to Russia and the Entente, in the belief 
| that a national revival of Poland could come only after 
| the defeat of Germany. The other group, on the con- 
trary, among whom the leading rdéle was assumed by 
| Joseph Pilsudski, saw in Russia the principal enemy of 
1} Polish autonomy and pinned its patriotic hopes on Ger- 
if many. It is known that Pilsudski went so far as to 


| 


i organize Polish legions who fought in the armies of the 


: This sharp oie in Polish patriotic sentiment during 
| the war was due to the fact that a victory of either of the 
| two contending groups of nations would be fraught with 
_ serious danger for Poland. If Germany were victorious, 
ine _ Poland would become a vassal State, at best under the 
egis of Austria, at worst, under the heel of Germany. If 
i the Entente and Russia were the victors, Poland would 
once more succumb to the power of Russian despotism, 
L in which the Poles justly saw their deadly enemy and 
_ age-long oppressor. But what actually happened was 
ie both unexpected and extraordinary: the war was won by 
| the Entente without Russia. Both enemies of Poland— 
i a Germany and Russia—found themselves beaten. Could 


{3 _ State on the eve of rejuvenation? 

_ Nor is this all: the international situation, even after 
| the war, continues to be in the highest degree favourable 
4. to Poland, In all boundary-disputes between Poland and 
| _ Germany, France advocates and supports solutions favour- 


a able to Poland. As a consequence of this, Poland re- 


Re coal-mines of Upper Silesia. On the other hand, crippled 
_ Russia is not only unable to hinder the consolidation of 
_ the Polish Republic, but is actually forced to buy peace 


| vast territories which are far from Polish in their popu- 
lation. 
_ Seldom in history has a young State been born under 
[ | more favourable auspices; seldom have the first steps of 
| State-building taken place in such a happy international 
, setting. The Poles received everything: an enormous tract 
| of fertile lands; districts of flourishing industry; 27,000,- 
_ 000 of population; frontiers guaranteed by disarmed or 
| exhausted neighbours; a most benevolent attitude on the 
_ part of the most powerful nations of the world. Yet Poland, 
_ after four years of State-building, has been able to show 
' its benefactors nothing but a sick administration, disor- 
a ganized finances, a weakly, vegetating culture, and, as a 
"finale, the terroristic murder of the first President on the 
| sixth day after his election. 
| In an article which appeared in the Freeman of 31 
January, I recorded my personal impressions of Poland 
_ gathered during the summer of 1921. The vices of the 
" young political organism which I then noted have con- 
_ tinued to develop, and at present they have assumed pro- 
f - portions that threaten the very existence of Poland. The 
| Polonization of the outskirts continues and increases in 
_ vigour; the personnel of the administration shows no 
signs of improvement; the finances and the exchange, 
after a short breathing-spell during the ministerial term 
‘of Mihalski, move steadily toward State bankruptcy and 
a total collapse of the currency. But the most fatal poison 
which preys on the Polish psyche is the question of 
‘national minorities and, in particular, the Jewish problem. 
Far from being on the decline, militant anti-Semitism 
in Poland is becoming constantly more widespread and 
: assuming more and more pronounced forms. The entire 
4 ‘political struggle in this country is conducted under the 
_ banner of persecution of foreign nationalities. The 
i parties of the right regard this policy as their professional 
prerogative; but even the Liberals and the Socialists can 
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not escape the spirit of persecution. To the Jewish dele- 
gations who asked him for protection, Pilsudski himself 
spoke in a tone which brings to mind the demeanour of 
Russian governors on similar occasions. 

Early in November, 1922, elections were held all over 
Poland for both Houses of Parliament—the Seym and the 
Senate—to replace the “Constitutional Convention’ which 
had been in session since 1919. The elections were based 
on the principles of universal suffrage and proportional 
representation. There were many contesting parties, but 
the dominant issue, in the determination of electoral dis- 
tricts as well as in the electoral campaign itself, was the 
same old question of national minorities. The national- 
istic parties of the right based their platform on the pres- 
ervation of the racial purity of the Polish State, or, in 


. other words, on the exclusion of all minorities from active 


participation in political life. The minorities, for pur- 
poses of self-defence, consolidated into a pre-electoral 
bloc, which comprised such incompatible elements as 
Jewish nationalists, Greek Orthodox priests, and Germans 
from Posen. Both contending groups elected a large pro- 
portion of their candidates. The Polish Nationalists, who 
had a sweeping victory in the large cities, won 168 
seats in the Seym; the bloc of national minorities, which 
swept the outskirts, received eighty-five seats; the villages 
gave their votes to the “Peasant party,” led by the former 
Premier Witos. They won 119 seats. The Socialists won 
forty, the remaining parties thirty-two. There resulted a 
situation in which not one of the groups can claim an 
absolute majority in the Seym. 

At the presidential elections the candidacy of Naruto- 
wicz’ consolidated the Peasant party, the Socialists and the 
national minorities. The presidential candidate of the 
parties of the right, Count Zamojski, received more votes 
from deputies of the Polish race than did Narutowicz. 
The latter’s majority was brought about by the votes of 
national minorities, among them the Jews. Spurred on by 
the nationalists, the street mob christened Narutowicz “the 
Jewish President,” and—killed him. 

For a fuller understanding of events in Poland one 
must, however, look beyond the fact itself of the Presi- 
dent’s murder to the motives which prompted it. For the 
murder was perpetrated by a single fanatic, while his 
convictions may be shared—and cae a are shared—by 
thousands. 

The murderer of Narutowicz was not an unbalanced 
youth, but a man of fifty-three. In his speech before the 
Military Tribunal, Newiedomski said to his judges: “I 
have killed the President and must pay for this act with 
my life. But my words and the glory of my deed will 
live for posterity. The victim was a worthy and noble 
man—but to me he became a symbol of shame. This 
shame my shot has wiped off the face of Poland. I have 
done my duty honestly and resolutely.” But wherein lies 
the shame of which the worthy and noble President 
Narutowicz became the symbol? The President was 
elected by the votes of Jewry in opposition to a Polish 
majority; such was the explanation given by the murderer 
in his speech. It became necessary to defend the ravished 
glory of the Rzecz Pospolita. The attorney for the de- 
fence, the well-known Polish lawyer Kijenski, fully 
endorsing the contention of his client, indignantly ex- 
claimed in his speech: “Until now the Jewish people have 
cheated us in trade, now they are stretching their hands 
for power...” Stretching their hands for power seemed 
to consist in the fact that the Jewish deputies, lawfully 
elected to the Seym and the Senate, exercised the right 
granted them by the Constitution and participated in the 
election of the head of the State. 


1 Pilsudski withdrew his candidacy because the factions of the right 
were irreconcilably opposed to him. 
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The murder of the President was followed by great 
popular excitement. Presently there followed the arrests 
of several anti-Semitic leaders, and the pogrom-organiza- 
tion ‘“Rozwoj” was ordered closed. Notwithstanding the 
intimidation and terrorization exercised by the parties of 
the right, Narutowicz’s successor, Wojziechowski, a mem- 
ber of the “Peasant party’ was elected President by 
approximately the same parliamentary groups that elected 
his unfortunate predecessor. But there followed no ap- 
propriate public protest, no change of sentiment, no sharp 
shift in public opinion. On the contrary, the nationalistic 
groups blow their. anti-Semitic trumpets louder than be- 
fore, while the moderate and liberal politicians to a large 
extent bow before this anarchical demagogy. Thus the 
new premier, General Sikorski, in a formal declaration of 
his programme, blamed the national minorities for not 
showing towards Poland the gratitude they owed her for 
their emancipation: In answer to this declaration, the 
Jewish deputy Ton said: 


The premier emphasized that Poland granted the Jews 
their rights. But Poland did not grant us rights but herself 
a Constitution. We belong to this Poland and constitute 
part and parcel of it. There are here no granters and 
receivers of favours. Poland may not be split into ‘us’ and 


‘you.’ The State is one. 


Such is the strife between centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, which goes on in the young Polish State; the strife 
between the forces of consolidation and those which are 
making for political decomposition. The Old Poland once 
fell victim to the self-rule of its nobility. To-day, the same 
social elements have resumed their destructive work, 
this time not on a social but on a national basis. Will 
they destroy Poland a second time? At any rate, this 
much is certain: the new Poland can not endure as an 
organized despotism of ethnically Polish Spartiates over 
the Helots of national minorities. I am, etc., 

Berlin. ALEXIS GOLDENWEISER. 
(Translated by Alexander A. Goldenweiser.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A NICE DISCRIMINATION. 

Sirs: Apropos our Government’s ultra-Christian attitude in 
refusing to admit Madame Kalinin on her mission of charity 
and thus expressing its indignation over the execution of 
Mer. Butchkavich, it is interesting to note its indifference to 
the presence of one Mr. O’Duffy on his presumably political 
mission. Mr. O’Duffy represented the so-called Irish Free 
State at the international conference of police chiefs held in 
New York recently. As far as is known, none of the dis- 
tinguished personages, present or absent, demurred at having 
Mr. O’Duffy in their midst, though his Government has ex- 
ecuted eighty persons and imprisoned 20,000 more on the 
same charges as those preferred against the Russian priest. 
The reason for the difference between the treatment accorded 
Madame Kalinin and that accorded Mr. O’Duffy seems to 
lie in the fact that, for all practical purposes, the Rus- 
sian Government, which executed one man, has the support 
of the people, while the so-called Free State Government, 
which has executed eighty, is maintained only by force of 
arms. My authority for this statement is Mr. O’Duffy him- 
self, who said in New York that the people of Ireland were 
all Republican at heart, which means, of course, hostile o his 
Government and sympathetic towards that of Mr. De Valera. 

Yet our most Christian rulers exclude the peasant woman 
seeking charity for her suffering countrymen and admit the 
policeman. C’est a rire! I am, etc., 


Ballston Spa, New York. 


A. J. REILty. 


WHY PUNISH THE FRENCH? 
Sirs: “It is a safe guess,” says W. M. in “France versus 
France” (Freeman, 13 June), that the average newspaper- 
reader in France “is pretty certain to get a smaller quantity 


. . . 1 
of American news in a week than a number of American 


metropolitan papers publish of European news every morn- 
ing.” Whatever may be the motive of a press that is notori- 
ously corrupt, the sad truth remains that not much of what 
happens daily in this hemisphere of enlightenment can pos- 
sibly be of interest to the citizen of Paris, Bordeaux, or 
Marseilles. The doings of Congress, when that body ponders, P| 
relate almost entirely to matters that concern Americans. 
Incidentally I ask you how many Americans read the news 
(other than head-lines) from Washington? Whatever be 
your answer, I ask again, why punish the French? 

Take this morning’s paper and ask yourself what you — 
would cable home if you were the American representative — 
of a Paris paper. Governor Smith’s veto? The inquiry ; 
into New York City’s alleged bootleg-graft among the police? 
The Ku-Klux meeting in Perth Amboy, N. J.? Mr. Harding’s 
latest appeal to the conscience of the country? 

A good test of the universal value of our daily news is 
the extent to which it succeeds in interesting Americans them- 
selves. Compare the newspapers of Portland, Maine, and. 
Portland, Oregon, of a given date. Except for the Wash- 
ington news (?) how many facts that are in one of the 
papers will you find in the other? Both are written, it is 
true, in what journalists’ call English, but beyond that they 
have little in common, and neither contains anything that 
will be understood by a reader in Rheims, or that will 
interest 2,reader in Calais. 

No, if the French are to be indicted, let us find a more 
valid count: it should not be difficult. I am, etc., 


Drei: 


FOR MORE AND BETTER WARS. 


Sirs: On Memorial Day, Mr. Harding, the President of the 
United States, made an address to the men who had not 
yet been killed in war. He told them how he would like to 
have the next war conducted. It should be an honourable 
war. There should be no profiteering, no graft, none of 
the “good business” that has characterized every war the 
United States has ever had. This is the way statesmen have 
to talk. It sounds well; but it is about as sensible as though 
Mr. Harding had said that the next war should be a nice 
war and that nobody should be hurt. 

Just what is war for? Who makes war? Why do they 
make it? The last war was started by the big profit-making 
interests of Russia, France, Germany and England. The 
United States was dragged in to secure the inter-Allied loan, 
which had been floated in this country. If we had loaned to 
Germany, we would have fought on the other side. We lost 
the money, a few thousand young men, and our morals; 
but the profiteers and bankers cleaned up beautifully. Little 
business got its share too. The people pay. The big iron- 
industrialists of France now keep the war going to make 
more money out of the Ruhr. 

If there were not good, big pickings to be made out of 
war, there would be no next war. If Mr. Harding and_his 
associated statesmen have their way, there will be another 
war—and a next. Their whole political scheme makes war 
necessary. Their pious words at the graves of dead soldiers 
are burning and bitter with fraud and hypocrisy; and in their 
official lives they are busy the day long in bolstering up the 
causes of war. : 

One thing only that they do will bring peace: they are 
piling up so much cause of war and human hostility that 
their whole warring civilization is headed for collapse. When 
it goes to pieces, something better may come out of the ruins. 
That is the contribution which our modern statesmen are 
making to the cause of peace. We plain people who are the 
victims, and who must pay the price, should now and then 
state these simple facts to show that we are not blind sheep. 
For our self-respect, we owe this much to ourselves. I am, etc., 


New York City. J. P. WarBASSE. 


“THE LOST CLAUSE.” i 


Sirs: The proposal of Mr. Louis F. Post, in your issue of 
9 May, to have Congress “put an end peremptorily to the 
series of judicial usurpations” in declaring statutes unconsti- — 
tutional, by limiting the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction under | 
the second paragraph of Sec. II of Art. III of the Constitu-_ 


tion, hol not be eed Diccout serious consideration. 
Mr. Post, as a single taxer, knows that the way to destroy 
e evil effects of monopoly is not by attempted regulation, 
but by repealing the laws creating monopolies, Likewise, the 
best method of taking from the courts the power to declare 
statutes unconstitutional is not to regulate the courts, but to 
| remove the source of that power, viz., the multitudinous con- 
stitutional restrictions upon legislative enactments. It seems 
arcical to leave these clauses in the Constitution and forbid 
the courts to enforce them. This brings us to the question 
whether constitutions are laws and what are the proper 
unctions of the courts. About the former I have never 
eard a doubt expressed, The Federal Constitution declares 
“it is the supreme law. All our legislative bodies, courts and 
other officials derive their powers from the constitutions, 
Federal and State. 

_ Neither can it be doubted that courts are created for the 
purpose of interpreting the law and applying it to particular 
ases. If there is a conflict of laws, which is not infrequent, 
| the courts must decide which is to prevail. If the legislative 
in _ branch says the statute shall prevail over the Constitution, it 
a. ‘assumes the right to repeal the Constitution. But, says Mr, 
- Post, the courts have usurped the power to declare that a 
3 statute conflicting with the Constitution is null and void. The 
_ courts must decide that the higher law is valid and the in- 
Lt ferior law is invalid, and in common-law countries such as 

_ ours, the courts have been granted the power to prevent the 
_ enforcement of invalid statutes and ordinances enacted con- 
1 trary to the delegated authority. This power is derived from 
injunction, mandamus, certiorari, habeas corpus, etc., giving 
_ the courts control over the acts of administrative officers 
_ through whom alone statutes can be enforced. These com- 
-mon-law writs were developed as defences for the people of 
_ England against official tyranny, and I think it would be a 
_ distinct reaction to discard them and adopt the arbitrary 
yi methods prevailing in the civil-law countries of Europe. . . 

H The logical method of curbing the courts’ power of an- 
a nulling statutes, and the one which will not destroy any of 
the good in our political system, is to remove from our con- 
stitutions practically all of the restrictions upon legislative 
power, especially the “due process of law” clause, which is 
the refuge of every monopoly, and that clause of the Federal 
Constitution forbidding States to pass laws impairing the 
_ obligation of contracts. It must be remembered that English 
bills of rights were restrictions upon the Crown and not upon 
_ Parliament, and the constitutions of the other common-law 
countries, Canada, Australia and South Africa, do not have 
_ them; in fact, they contain very few restrictions. And while 

_ the courts of those countries have the same power as do ours 
of declaring statutes unconstitutional, such cases are neces- 
sarily few and relate mostly to questions of. jurisdiction be- 
tween the central and provincial Governments. 

Mr. Post’s plan might..work, but if constitutional questions 
are prevented from going to the Supreme Court on appeal, 
_ the lower Federal courts must also be prevented from con- 
sidering them, and so must the State courts. Then you put 
_ the legislatures in a position to ignore any part of the con- 
aa stitutions, including initiative and referendum and other de- 
sirable provisions. Would it not be better to leave the courts 

alone and start a movement to simplify the constitutions, 
_ making the initiative and referendum the only check upon 
legislative power? I am, etc., 
Buffalo, New York. 


} 
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ALBert H. JAcKSoNn. 


* 


i) SIRS: Without intending to make the Freeman’s letter-columns 
a battle-ground for the Lost Clause issue, I beg the privilege 
@ of a brief reply to Mr. Pettengill’s courteous suggestions in 
your issue of 6 June with reference to my letter in the issue 
of g May. 
' ‘If Congress may “regulate” the Supreme Court’s jurisdic- 
a tion, over the constitutionality of Congressional enactments 
~ (which Mr. p ctor) thinks likely), I do not see why it 
may not also “except” from that jurisdiction any law it 
enacts. I realize, of course, that the Supreme Court might 
_ decide otherwise. But might it not do so with reference as 
well to “regulations” as to “exceptions”? And after all, what 
the Supreme Court might decide is not to the point. The 
a point is what does the Constitution authorize? 
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As I read Section II of Article III of the Constitution, it 
gives comprehensive appellate jurisdiction to the Supreme 
Court, “both as to law and fact, with’—and here is the lost 
clause—“such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make (italics mine).” 

Exceptions and regulations seem to be upon the same 
constitutional footing. If, then, the Supreme Court has 
the power, in individual lawsuits coming before it for adjudi- 
cation, to disregard Congressional “exceptions,” has it not 
identical power over Congressional “regulations”? The ques- 
tion I raise, however, is whether, even though its strategical 
position does give it the power, it has constitutional authority 
for doing either. 

The desirability of these constitutional limitations is a 
problem concerning which I offer no suggestions. In pre- 
senting it, Mr. Pettengill raises the whole issue of represen- 
tative government. Moreover, it is irrelevant to any consid- 
eration of expressed constitutional authority. So is his 
reference to the question of annulments of Congressional 
laws by State courts. As regards his suggestion of possible 
annulments by inferior Federal courts, these courts being 
created by Congress, Congress may doubtless make at its 
discretion exceptions and regulations respecting their juris- 
diction; and if they were stubbornly to prefer judicial 
precedents to Congressional authority, it might abolish them 
and establish new ones, embodying such exceptions and 
regulations as it saw fit in the law under which they were 
created. I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. Louis F. Post. 


BOOKS. 


OLD SCHOOL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Str James Georce Frazer, after expanding the 
original two volumes of “The Golden Bough” into 
twelve, has at last felt the necessity of reducing his 
Brobdingnagian work to lesser compass.’ It is still 
very far from meagre, with its more than seven- 
hundred closely printed pages. But it is no longer an 
utterly impossible task for the lay reader to acquaint 
himself with the mass of data accumulated by the 
author in his search for the key to the priesthood of 
Lake Nemi. That dignity was gained in battle with the 
preceding incumbent: in the sacred wood of Diana 
there stood a tree 


of which no branch might be broken. Only a runaway slave 
was allowed to break off, if he could, one of its boughs. 
Success in the attempt entitled him to fight the priest in single 
combat, and if he slew him he reigned in his stead with the 
title of King of the Wood (Rex Nemorensis). According 
to the public opinion of the ancients the fateful branch was 
that Golden Bough which at the Sibyl’s bidding A®neas 
plucked before he essayed the perilous journey to the world 
of the dead. 


This, then, is Sir James’s ostensible theme and 
accounts for his title; but it conveys only the slightest 
conception of the tenor of the book, in which practi- 
cally every department of comparative religion is at 
least touched upon. ; 

It is not altogether easy for the anthropologist to 
divest himself of his professional bias with regard to 
stich a work and to determine with some measure of 
fairness what profit it yields to the general reader. 
Without qualification it may be admitted that “The 
Golden Bough” is a veritable treasure-trove of curi- 
ous information. There is something intrinsically 
fascinating about the sacrosanct milkman of the 
Todas, exalted to the status of a god; about the 
Mikado of two centuries ago, so holy that none dared 
clip his hair or nails except in his sleep; about the 

1“The Golden Bough. A, Study in Magic and Religion.’ Sir James 


George Frazer. 1 volume, a edition, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $5.00. 
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Maypole orgies of Elizabethan England, especially 
when set forth in the quaintly worded diatribe of a 
contemporary Puritan ; and these are but a few samples 
from an unlimited supply. This material, moreover, 
is set forth in diction of uniform elegance, rising at 
times to veritable beauty. If its merits are cloying 
when tasted in large doses, it is because Sir James 
lacks virility and individuality of style: even in this 
deliberately shortened edition there is an incredible 
redundancy of phrase, and too many of the graces of 
his language suggest the academic fine writer’s stock- 
in-trade. 

In this work, however, the author can justly lay 
claim to something more than the modest laurels of an 
erudite compiler. If he has by no means solved some 
of the basic problems of comparative religion, he has 
at least stated them with clarity and provided a formu- 
lation of value for subsequent discussion. This applies, 
above all, to his treatment of magic and its relations 
with religion. Though Tylor had preceded Frazer 
in asserting the fundamental distinctness of the two, 
it remained for Frazer to define the alleged difference 
at length and in clear-cut fashion. The psychological 
affinities of magic, he contends, are not with religion 
at all, but with science; in its theory it is a pseudo- 
science, in its practice a pseudo-art. The primitive 
sorcerer is the counterpart of an engineer who con- 
structs his bridges according to the laws of physics 
and the established strength of materials; the only 
difference lies not in mental attitude but in the objec- 
tive validity or falsity of the premises underlying the 
respective sciences and their applications. Magic, like 
natural science, arrogantly seeks to constrain nature 
to its will, while religion prostrates itself in humility 
before the supernatural beings it worships. 

But while Frazer must be commended for the 
lucidity of his antithesis, it is impossible to comprehend 
his stubborn imperviousness to the criticism advanced 
by a variety of scholars ever since his scheme was 
originally broached. To mention but one objection, 
his conception of magic is a one-sidedly intellectualistic 
one that in no way corresponds to the actual phe- 
nomena. Probably no division of magic displays the 
intellectual side of its votaries more conspicuously than 
divination. Yet when we turn to the South-east 
African Bantu, where this branch flourishes in unsur- 
passed vigour, what do we find? That the Thonga 
diviner regards his bones with the objective eye with 
which a surveyor views his theodolite? Not at all; 
when he tries to explain the matter to a missionary, 
he says, “You Christians believe in your Bible. Our 
Bible is much better than yours! It is the divinatory 
bones!’ The sentimental attachment is such that the 
owner will not part with his set and is quite unaffected 
by its false prophecies. All this assuredly is not the 
frame of mind of a nascent Galileo! Some core of 
truth may be conceded to Frazer’s theory, inasmuch 
as magic often stresses the purely formal procedure 
more than religion, though even this does not hold 
strictly owing to the liturgical formalism of much 
prayer. But essentially it is best to follow Marett and 
Goldenweiser in interpreting magic and religion as 
two phases or compartments of one great whole, the 
primitive theory of supernaturalism, and to oppose 


this to the trends that paved the way for natural 


science. 

In this connexion Frazer also indulges in a his- 
torical reconstruction of human thought that can not 
escape criticism. Magic, he contends, is not only dif- 
ferent from, but prior to religion: as there was a 
Stone Age antedating the Copper Age, so there was 


an Age of Magic before the Age of Religion. This 
thesis is defended both on psychological and on ethno- 
graphic grounds. On the one hand, magic is said to © 
rest on the laws of association, which are not unknown 
even to the beasts of the field; while the conception of 
personal agents is a more complex, hence later, growth. 
From an empirical angle it is urged that magical proc- 
esses are essentially identical everywhere in contrast 
to the marked differences that divide the religions of 
the world: from this wider distribution may be in- 
ferred a greater antiquity. Above all, the Australians, 
“the rudest savages as to whom we possess accurate 
information,” practise magic universally but hardly 
attempt to propitiate higher powers. 

Unfortunately the a priori argument is absurd, and 
the inductive proof fallacious. Magic is, indeed,. based 
on the association of ideas, but the association of ideas 
does not inevitably produce magic. Animals may or 
may not use the principles of contiguity and similarity ; 
they certainly do not attach mystic potency to formal 
sound-patterns equivalent to spells ; nor do they fashion 
effigies of their enemies for the inflicting of vicarious 
punishment. The logical error involved here is really 
of an altogether too elementary character. As for the 
argument! from distribution, it is not indeed patently 
ridiculous, yet it is specious rather than sound. Certain 
processes of magic are indeed widespread, but others 
are as sharply circumscribed in range as corresponding 
features in the worship of supernatural beings. For 
example, the reliance on magical formule is by no 
means equally developed in all parts of the world, and 
to the elaborate divinatory technique of Africa there 
is no equivalent in North America. On the other hand, 
it would not be difficult to find some highly generalized 
traits in the religious sphere (as defined by Frazer) 
that would rival in universality the common features of 
magic. Finally, the inference from Australian condi- 
tions to those of primeval man is erroneous because a 
number of peoples are in quite as rude a cultural state 
generally and in a distinctly ruder one as regards 
social and religious life. To take possibly the best- 
known of these simplest tribes, the Andamanese not 
only believe in superior powers but in the possibility 
of placating them: a medicine-man “can communicate 
with the spirits,’ writes Professor A. R. Brown, “and 
can persuade them to help him to cure the sick person.” 
The evidence for prayer and sacrifice among other 
groups of similar status has been marshalled by Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt. There is no reason for disregard- 
ing it in favour of the Australian data, which, incident- 
ally, are not so uniformly favourable to his views as 
Sir James believes. . 

Altogether, “The Golden Bough” in its new form 
reveals little if any desire on the author’s part to keep 
abreast of the theoretical progress achieved in anthro- 
pology during the last twenty years. The new schools 
have doubtless been over captious about their prede- 
cessors; their members have not always realized their 
own shortcomings. The partly apparent but partly real 
nihilism of the Americans may well exercise a damp- 
ening effect on temperaments craving ardent affirma-— 
tion. The zealotry of the historical schools in Britain 
and Germany on behalf of their respective schemes 
may well deter calmer intellects. But whatever one 
may think of these recent efforts, no student is war- 
ranted in ignoring them, least of all when the new 
points of view would vitally affect the cogency of 
the argument advanced. For example, Sir James as- 
sumes again and again that similarity of custom im- 
plies similarity of psychological motivation. Yet few 
problems have been more vigorously debated than that 
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of cultural convergence, and few points have been 


_ more definitely demonstrated than that the same effects 
_ may be derived from distinct causes. 


Frazer’s aversion from a philosophical grappling 
with modern theory can be explained only by his innate 


| inaptitude for thinking, in the proper sense of that 
| term. He has fine enough sensibilities for the artistic 
aspect of detail, and his scholastic equipment is of the 
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_ knowledge of anthropological facts. 
_ significant advances in the science have come, and will 


- robust or more alert than his. 


amplest, but when he turns to reason and logic he is 
like a child. His obiter dicta, whether about democ- 
racy and despotism, or about the universe at large, are 
sufficient proof of this contention. They are not neces- 
sarily wrong, but they are naive. He is naively dog- 


_ matic when he talks about democracy, in which he has 
_ no emotional interest; and he is naively hesitant when 


In 
other words, he does not think problems through: he 
accepts solutions when they do not hurt, and he neither 
accepts nor rejects them, nor even holds them in frigid 
abeyance, he just pauses and trembles, when they do. 
His services to anthropology are not negligible. Even 
the specialist is glad to avail himself of the gleanings 
of his polyglot erudition; and by his literary gifts he 
has certainly done more than his share to spread a 
But the really 


continue to come, from the labours of intellects more 


Rosert H. Lowir. 


DRAMA OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Mr. Wittiam ARCHER recently delivered in London a 
course of lectures which surveyed English drama from 
Elizabeth’s time to the present. Those lectures are now 
printed in a book, and make stimulating reading, since 
they challenge accepted judgments and invite controversy. 
Briefly, this is Mr. Archer’s thesis: drama has always 
been based on two things, imitation and “passion” (by 


which he means “the intensified, exaggerated—in brief, 


the lyrical or rhetorical—expression of feeling”). The 
drama of the Elizabethan age, the drama of the Restora- 
tion, the drama of the early and mid-nineteenth century, 
had more elements of “passion” than of imitation. Imita- 
tion, the faithful depiction of life, is, however, the purest 
element of drama; and with the discovery and development 
of modern realistic technique and the modern picture- 


extraneous elements, and reached a point of artistic integ- 
rity and intellectual value far and away above anything 
known to earlier times, except in the plays of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Archer does not say (as Shaw says) that Shaw is 
‘greater than Shakespeare, but he says he is immeasurably 
superior to Ben Jonson and Webster and the rest of the 
lesser Elizabethans. He says that the last twenty-five 
years have produced a body of English drama superior to 


the Elizabethan or the Restoration drama, and he calls 


upon us to cease lamenting our decline, and celebrate, 
rather, our ascent. 
For my part, I rejoice in Mr. Archer’s assaults upon “The 


q Dutchess of Malfi” and the rest of that tribe of dull and 
dreary dramas. 


But I am not so sure that he is not 
wasting ammunition on straw men. In spite of Charles 
Lamb and Swinburne, in spite of college courses and 
Delta Upsilon revivals, the world in general has permitted 
the dust to settle on Decker and Webster, on Beaumont 
and Fletcher, simply because their plays were not good 


_ enough to interest an audience. That they were not good 
- enough because as “imitations” they were not close 


1*The Old Drama and the New; An Essay in Revaluation.” 
liam Archer. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00, 
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enough to life, may perhaps be questioned. It is possible 
they were not good enough because their “passion” was 
not deep or true or beautiful enough. Shakespeare was 
often far from imitative, but his work has survived. 

‘Mr. Archer leaps upon the Restoration dramatists with 
all the moral indignation of Jeremy Collier himself—or 


of William Winter attacking Ibsen. It is easy enough to 
make Restoration tragedies ridiculous, but not quite so easy 
to wipe “The Way of the World” from serious considera- 
tion. It is not an “imitation”; it is artificial, and techni- 
cally far inferior to a modern play by Sammy Shipman 
or G. M. Cohan. However, if Oscar Wilde’s “The Im- 
portance of Being Ernest” is admitted among the select 
company of modern English dramas (and surely Mr. 
Archer will accept it), “The Way of the World” and 
some other comedies of the period will have to be reck- 
oned with. To say that the artificial glitter which is their 
brilliant charm is not a legitimate stage-effect, is to narrow 
drama to the drabbest realism; but to admit the legitimacy 
of this glitter is to confess that in one respect, at least, 
the modern theatre has not so greatly progressed. Mr. 
Archer rather takes refuge in the moral issue. That way 
danger lies. He seems to forget that his friend Sir Arthur 
Pinero once wrote a farce as dirty as anything in the 
Restoration theatre, while the technically expert Mr. Avery 
Hopwood, with the devices of Ibsen at his command, is 
our twentieth-century Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

Still, when Mr. Archer comes down to the present— 
after sketching the process by which drama sloughed off 
rhetoric and other aids to “passion,” settling gradually to 
the task of imitating life—and shows us in the plays of 
Pinero and Shaw and Galsworthy exactly what he means 
by the superiority of their intellectual content, and that 
they require far more effort to write and better repay 
consideration, then, I think, it is pretty difficult for an 
honest man not to agree with him. One is obliged after 
all, to ask oneself whether one would rather see “The 
Devil’s Disciple’ and “Loyalties,” or “The Duchess of 
Malfi” and “The Provoked Husband.” 

Shakespeare, of course, still remains the exception. 
Generally Mr. Archer is content to explain this by the 
vague statement that Shakespeare was “a genius”: others 
abide our question; he was free. But this explains noth- 
ing. Once, however, Mr. Archer is on the track of truth. 
He remarks that Shakespeare chose for nearly all his 
plays great or significant actions, not merely showy ones. 
After all, Shakespeare was to Webster, let me say, as 
Galsworthy or Tolstoy or Gorky is to Sardou (and some- 
times, if Mr. Archer will permit us to say so, to Pinero). 
I can not honestly see that “Tosca” or “Theodora” is a 
great advance on “The Duchess of Malfi.” I am quite 
certain that “The Cat and the Canary” is not. Nor can I 
see that modern realism and the picture-frame stage are 
alone responsible for the superiority of the best modern 
drama. I consider that “Peter Pan,” which is not realism 
(though it gains much from it), and which could be played 
on a platform-stage, is a great modern play. Moreover, 
I find it extremely difficult to ignore, as Mr. Archer 
ignores, the patent fact that to-day our dramatists are 
turning from realism, from mere imitation, from the 
picture-frame stage, towards the freer forms of drama, 
towards some of the very “excrescences” of passion which 
he says the drama has sloughed off to make itself pure 
and great. 

The debt of the modern theatre to realism is, of course, 
tremendous. Pure imitation has immeasurably raised our 
standards of plausibility, refined our technique, made all 
drama more civilized and subtle. But pure imitation never 
in this world accounted for a Shaw. Shaw and his plays 
are a product not only of technique but of social forces, 
social passions. Shaw, and Galsworthy too, imitate life 
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only so far as to satisfy the public demand for plausibility. 
Shaw, indeed, frequently does not satisfy it. The real 
object of their writing is not imitation of life, but altera- 
tion of life: they are preachers, reformers. So was 
Hauptmann in “The Weavers.” Probably few great 
dramatists even in a realistic age can possibly be satisfied 
with mere imitation. They must add something of their 
own. Actually, what the modern realistic movement in 
drama added, as a whole, was a criticism of life. I 
agree with Mr. Archer that this drama, at its best, is 
superior, in bulk, to any drama of our past eras. But 
I do not agree that it is superior because it is a mere 
imitation. It is superior because a new and finer attitude 
‘was behind it, and it was written by men of superior 
civilization. 

Now, even as Mr. Archer writes, we are turning from 
it to “expressionism,” to “The Hairy Ape,” to “The Em- 
peror Jones,” to the suggestive scenery of Gordon Graig. 
We are seeking a heightened passion, an emotional quality, 
that mere “imitation” can not give. To say this is not a 
legitimate quest, to say that only imitation is pure drama, 
is merely to say that because Mr. Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” 
provokes a more civilized response, actually means more 
to the spectator, than “The Provoked Husband,” therefore 
only realistic drama is good drama. The present genera- 
tion find “The Hairy Ape” as significant as “Loyalties.” 
They find an emotion, roused by the proper direction of 
the imagination, more thrilling in the theatre than the 
contemplation of an imitation, and one would have some 
difficulty in persuading them that the peculiar, the unique 
thing called drama does not legitimately include “passion” 
in this sense. They will even say that the imitation, unless 
it is used to the end of arousing emotion, is vain, and 
that it actually exists as a function of drama only for this 
purpose. If the emotion can be roused without any imita- 
tion, the drama is there. If “The Hairy Ape” is more 
significant to-day than “The Duchess of Malfi,” that is 
not solely because imitation, or the modern realistic tech- 
nique, has made it more coherent, plausible, swifter and 
closer knit, but also because the twentieth century has 
given the artist a new conscience and a profounder vision. 
Our dramatic salvation is not in sticking to imitation, but 
in holding fast to the best visions of our humanity. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Archer was instinctively right 
in his moral arguments! 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


THE SOLITUDE OF LEONID ANDREYEV. 


Lixe all profound minds, Andreyev lived alone; yet for 
him ‘solitude was an oppressive burden to which his back 
could never become accustomed. He feared it, because it 
brought him face to face with life in all its nudity, stripped 
of the veil of Maia; and he feared life more than he 
feared death. indeed, he courted death time and again 
in his youth, and only the unique companionship of his 
wife checked his chronic tendency to suicide. His wife’s 
love and solicitude, care and devotion, were not friend- 
ship: they were more, and less, than friendship. Friends 
Andreyev had none. 

At the beginning of his career, he was warmly intro- 
duced by Maxim Gorky to his satellites, known as the 
“constellation of Big Maxim,” and to the “Wednesdays,” 
weekly. gatherings of militant artists. Andreyev seemed 
to be in congenial company; at those gatherings he took 
a lively part in the literary discussions. 
broad hospitality of Moscow; he clinked glasses with 
Chaliapin and crossed swords of wit with Veresayev. 
But as soon as Andreyev began to find and reveal his real 
self, he alienated the affections of his fellow-writers; 
they could not join with him in his unreserved scepticism 


‘looked, though he-met him only twice. 


He enjoyed the 


and uncompromising habit of analysis, his aloofness from 


party or movement, his blasphemous disbelief in the value — 


of the oncoming revolution. Chekhov was dead, and 
Andreyev stood quite alone between the faithful partizans 
and the decadent “ostriches” of the ivory tower. His 
solitude increased with the growth of his disillusioning 


power, so that towards the end of his career he boasted ~ 


in a letter to Nemirovich-Danchenko of as many as half 
a dozen friends, in which number were included the mem- 
bers of his family and his nearest relatives. 

The loneliness of Andreyev is revealed with particular 
sharpness in the numerous articles written after his death 
by his colleagues. From the mass of relevant and 
irrelevant biographical details contained in those writings 
one carries away the impression that his erstwhile com- 
rades had pathetically failed to understand him. Not even 
the generous lines of Gorky’ dissipated this impression; 
for in spite of the long and mutually significant intimacy 


between Gorky and Andreyev, they were diametrically © 


opposed to one another, both in their world-outlooks and 


| in their creative modes and methods. Alexander Blok per- 


ceived that which Andreyev’s intimate acquaintances over- 
In his always 
beautiful and meaningful way Blok speaks of Andreyev’s 
inner chaos, and of his black solitude amidst fellow-writers, 
critics and admirers. Blok knew well both chaos and 
solitude, hence he felt a vague kinship with Andreyev. 
Chaos called unto chaos. Andreyev loved Blok, and in 
a letter to Nemirovich-Danchenko he heartily recom- 
mended Blok’s dramas for the Moscow Art Theatre: “Be- 
hold one who is artistically clean, proud, uncorrupted!” 
Yet the two remained strangers to one another; their 
outstretched hands never met, and they died in unshared 
solitude. 
Solitude is one of Andreyev’s most frequent motives. 
From his earliest stories to the last play of his to be 
published,” we hear the note of man’s solitude, of the 
gaping abyss between fellowmen, even if they be lovers, 
kinsmen, friends. “A Poem of Solitude’ he calls his 
play, “The Waltz of the Dogs,’ the musical theme of 
which has inspired several variations by Russian com- 
posers. There is undoubtedly an autobiographical element 
in Henry Tille, the main character of the drama, de- 
ceived, misunderstood, disillusioned, utterly alone in this 
world of human marionettes dancing on a string, like 
trained dogs that waltz to the lure of a lump of sugar. 
Alone, Henry Tille is capable of communing only with a 
certain Alexandrov, a weakling devoid of personality 
and self-respect. ‘Tille finds him a convenient receptacle 
for his mad monologues and tragic indictments masked 
by silly jests: “With you I can talk as though I were alone. 
Yet Iam not alone—for you have ears. But I am alone— 
because they are the ears of an ass!” Andreyev found 
no congenial ear in Gorky and was unable to share his 
solitude with his brother-in-chaos, Blok; but he com- 
municated freely with Sergey Goloushey, an amiable, 
second-rate scribbler. With him Andreyev felt no shy- 
ness of reserve; for him he poured out his agonizing fear 
of life and that sense of loneliness that now lurked be- 
hind the veil of a cavalier joke, now yawned like an open 
wound, in such a melodramatic outcry as this: “Seryozha, 


dearest, let us buy half a rouble’s worth of carbolie acid, 


and drink it!” 

All his life Andreyev sought an escape from his soli- 
tude, from being alone with his all-doubting, ever- 
questioning, keen-visioned self. Attempts at suicide alter- 
nated with drinking-orgies. His art did not bring him 


1In “Kniga o Leonide Andreyeve.’? Reminiscences by Gorky, Blok, 
Chukovsky, Chulkov, Zaytsev, Teleshov, Zamyatin, Bely. 
Berlin: Grzebin. 

2“The Waltz of the Dogs.” 


Leonid Andreyev. 
Macmillan Company. $1.60. 
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the desired forgetfulness; it tormented him, as the inner 
voice of God tormented the prophets of Israel. He cre- 
ated most of his works under the spell of an inspirational 
intuition, experiencing the pangs of travail followed by 
languid exhaustion. No, his art was no relief or refuge 
to him. He sought oblivion in hobbies and illusions, 
plunging with abandon into infatuations; now with paint- 
ing (he exhibited at the Salon of the Independents) ; now 
| with colour-photography (in which he achieved remark- 
_ able results); now with yachting, cruising in his little 
boat through the treacherous skerries of the Finnish 
i waters, and playing the “captain” with the thorough an 

' spontaneous make-believe of a child. The last chapter 
in the tragedy of Leonid Andreyev came with the war, 

_ in whose grandiose chaos he sought to drown his per- 
~ sonal chags and solitude. Suffocating in the atmosphere 
ry of sham and petty selfishness which reigned in pseudo- 
_ parliamentary Russia, Andreyev greeted the outbreak of 
i the world-war as a magnificent gesture destined to “regen- 
_ erate tragedy,” as he wrote to a friend, to replace the 

_ local, temporal, and shallow by the universal, eternally 
_ significant, and heroic. This was Andreyev’s last illusion, 
and the awakening proved mortal. He admitted later in 
his diary that the war had poisoned his mind and body 
irretrievably. 

The solitude of Andreyev reached its climax during 
4 the last two years of his life, which he spent as a three- 
fold exile: from his own home, from Russia, and from 
his art (as he wrote to Nicolas Roerich). Mentally and 
physically broken, he failed to appreciate the gesture of 
New Russia, and languished amidst the grey emigrants, 
hostile to the triumphant Reds, alien to the besotted 
- Whites, forgotten and forsaken by all. On 20 April, 
1918, the starving and homeless Leonid Andreyev noted in 
his diary that this day was the twentieth anniversary of 
his literary debut, and—‘not a sound.” 

ALEXANDER Kaun. 


ENGLISH WORDS AND THEIR 
BACKGROUND. 

Tue science of etymology has in modern times commanded 
ever increasing attention. Indeed, what could be more 
absorbing, more fascinating, than the study of words, 
than the study of these provocative urchins and hand- 
-maidens of men’s thought which come down to us through 
the ages in every possible disguise! “Product of a myriad 
various minds and contending tongues, compact of ob- 
scure and minute associations, a language has its own 
_ abundant and recondite laws, in the recognition of which 
_ scholarship consists.’ So wrote Walter Pater, and Mr. 
- McKnight’s admirable volume, “English Words and Their 
_ Background,” * will undoubtedly do much to initiate liter- 
ary students into the arcana to which the great English 
_ stylist refers, 

In page’ after page of this book, it is revealed how 
_ every nation, every people on the face of the earth, has 
_ contributed to make the English language the broad and 
adequate medium for human speech that it is. How curi- 
ously characteristic of the different races are the words 
_ that each has proffered! From whom if not from the 
Greeks could such lucid symbols of the mind have origi- 
nated as the words poetry, epic, tragedy, bucolic, threnody ? 
Is not the very perfume of the ancient life of Persia 
carried to us by the words divan, azure, jasmine, turban? 
| In mattock, crock, coracle, cromlech do we not surprise 
the essence of the simple and romantic spirit of the Celts? 
_ While in the plantigrade words of native English origin, 
_ which after all are the bed-rock of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, we have before us striking evidence of the direct 
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nature of the sturdy people who to-day dominate the 
world. How excellently the rude speech of our fore- 
fathers answered its purpose, how admirably expressive it 
is, for all its uncouthness, how apt, how broad-mouthed! 
Lord (O. E. hlaf weard, bread keeper) ; lady (O. E. hlef 
dige, bread kneader); gossip (O. E. God sibbe, good 
kinsman) ; world (O. E. wer eld, man age); wanton 
(O. E. wan teon, without training). The name of the 
little bird called “red-start,” which may still be seen in 
English orchards, proves by -its exactness the striking 
faculty possessed by our rough ancestors for keeping their 
eye on the subject, steort being in O. E. the word for 
tail. Still more in keeping perhaps with Saxon outspoken- 
ness is the name of the wheatear, a bird not mentioned 
by Mr. McKnight, which derives its nomenclature from 
two very common and unadorned English words, white 
and arse. 

“Truly marvellous,” exclaims Mr. McKnight, “are the 
juggling processes by which words are transformed in 
meaning,” and he does not fail to give us many amusing 
examples of this. Soothe goes back to the old English 
sothian, to show to be true, its present meaning being 
derived “from the soothing practice of assenting in con- 
versation.” Easel in its original meaning denoted an 
ass, and is applied to an artist’s implement because of its 
duty of bearing a burden. ‘The first connotation of the 
word roost was a roof, its present meaning being strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the primitive domestic arrangements 
of our fathers. Magazine comes from an Arabic word 
meaning storehouse. 

The disappearance of many a fine old English word is 
to be regretted. How strangely suggestive the word 
heolster must have been when used to express darkness! 
In the words connected with literature we come upon a 
whole nest of derivations which carry our minds back 
to the first intellectual efforts which disturbed the savage, 
unthinking lives of our ancestors in their remote, northern ~ 
forests. Book, we learn, comes from beech, the wood 
of this particular tree being especially adapted for the 
original scratching or writing of mystical hieroglyphics. 
The word read referred originally to the interpretation 
of such runes. 

Bed in old English meant literally a dug-out place, the 
aptness of which will be fully appreciated by anyone who 
has tried to sleep on the bare ground /without first scooping 
out a hole for his hip-bone. Oven also meant a place 
hollowed out, and will seem almost equally appropriate 
to those who have observed the holes which the Dutch- 
men in Africa dig in the ground for the purpose of baking 
bread. 

It is curious also how traces of the old idea that a 
peculiar power or magic is somehow evoked by unusual 
combinations of words, are still to be found. The idea is 
perhaps best illustrated by the strange and unexpected 
connexion that exists between the words glamour and 
grammar and appears again, of course, in charm (car- 
men), enchantment (cantus), and spellbound, spell, as in 
gospel, meaning story. 

There is scarcely a pastime that has not rendered its 
contribution to the language. From falconry we have 
cajole, decoy, towering passion. From cock-fighting, high- 
feather, crestfallen. From cribbage, left in the lurch. The 
word sandwich owes its origin to the reluctance of the 
Earl of Sandwich to leave the gambling-table. 

It will be interesting to many people to learn that the 
hideous word hike comes to us from the Filipinos; that 
husky is a debased form for Eskimo; that maudlin de- 
rives from Magdalen; and that the word tawdry comes 
from St. Audrey’s Fair, a cheap mart which itself derived 
its name from St. Ethelreda. 

In butterfly lies hidden the old superstition which sus- 
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pected witches, in the shape of these lovely insects, of 
stealing milk (c. f. Germ. Milchdieb); while the word 
disaster (ill-starred) reminds us how important a part 
astrology played in the mental makeup of our prede- 
cessors. The place-name Shotover (Chateau vert), near 
Oxford reveals only too plainly that our Anglo-Saxon 
disregard of the niceties of foreign language is of no 
recent origin. 

Mr. McKnight’s book contains some interesting pages 
on euphemism, and points out how reluctant the human 
race has always been to find direct expression for what 
is terrifying or distressing to its imagination. Insanity 
(not well), in itself a euphemism, has had in its turn to 
be replaced. We now no longer refer to an insane asy- 
lum but to a State hospital; and in our eagerness to 


cover up the shame we feel at the more regrettable as- | 


pects of present-day life, we take pains to allude to the 
last blank refuge of penury as a county infirmary. ~ 
When a native dies in Africa his friends never mention 
him by name again, and it would seem that we also grow 
delicate, equivocal, and over-nice in our language when- 
ever there is cause for us to refer to the “unpalatable 
draught of mortality.” To-day, instead of saying a man 
is dead, the more tender-minded amongst us say that he 
“has passed away.” It was the same apparently in the 
days of Alfred the Great when the blunt words steorfan 
and sweltan fell practically out of use and were replaced 
by the happier sounding forthferan, to go forth. 
LLEWELYN Powys. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE author of “The Little Country Theatre”’* believes that 


the people in rural communities need drama, but he fails, 


to realize that there is a hunger for anything more enduring 
than the merely helpful and homespun. On his theory, a 
starving man should be sustained on thin gruel rather than 
substantial nourishment. If drama means anything in the 
lives of workers, it means a freeing of the imagination—a 
temporary escape from their daily routine, and a broadening 
of the horizon of life. One feels that even the movies 
administer to this necessity with more intelligence than do 
those who insist that agriculturists shall sit through a panto- 
mime called “The Quarrel Scene Between Black Rust and 
Wheat” or a play called “Back to the Farm.” The basic 
theme of most of the dramas with which Mr. Arvold is 
concerned is that the country is a great place, and those 
who are there should stay there—and like it. L. B. 


Dr. Apams’s treatise? deals with the writings of a Spanish 
playwright who, indirectly but none the less effectively, has 
assailed our ears with the saccharine strains of “I] Trovatore.” 
For it was from “El Trovador” (produced in 1836) by 
Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez that the libretto for Verdi’s noted 
opera was drawn. As one might guess from this single 
specimen alone, Garcia Gutiérrez was a Romantic of the 
Romantics, though Dr. Adams justly insists upon the differ- 
ence between Spanish and French Romanticism as contrasted 
with their respective classical epochs. Spain has always been 
more free in attitude, even in the age of classicism. Inter- 
esting in relation to the history of the Spanish stage is the 
proof of Garcia Gutiérrez’s indebtedness, in the case of his 
best-known play, to Larra’s “Macias,” written in 1834. Dr. 
Adams has less to say, however, of the higher art of the 
drama than of mere dramaturgic skill in the theatre: his 
concern lies chiefly with the externalities of versification, the- 
matic resemblances, outward influences. Mr. Archer, in his 
new book on the progress of the English drama, has punc- 
tured what he calls the “Elizabethan legend.” Some one 
should do as much for the Romantic legend in modern drama. 
Historically, this drama has its interest and its importance: 
as an actual contribution to art it leaves much to be desired; 


1“The Little Country Theatre.” Alfred G., Arvold. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


2“The Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez. Nicholas B. Adams. 
New York: Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos. 
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nor will talk of influences, plot-derivations and technique go 


far towards supplying the deficiency. 1G, 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
WriTInG in this column a year or more ago, I ventured 
the prophecy that Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s admirable 
series of American portraits would grow decidedly more 
interesting as their subjects receded in time. I meant that, 
generally speaking and as I saw it, the American character 
of the last two generations had lost something in variety, 
individuality, subtlety, or whatever it is that awakens our 


psychological concern, and that as Mr. Bradford passed — 


behind the period 1875-1900 he would find himself con- 
fronted with many figures. that were intrinsically more 


SS 
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exciting to the mind than such typical men of the last . 


epoch as Blaine and Cleveland. To demonstrate the 
validity of such a statement is far from easy. Is one man 
really more interesting than another? Has not every 
individual his own uniqueness, and does not the whole 
art of the psychologist lie in his ability to create the 
sense of this uniqueness out of the most apparently 
unpromising material?~ Aside from this, moreover, it is 
a hazardous business to make generalizations about the 
sort of character that a nation produces, not to mention 
the changes and developments in that character, without 
attempting to explain at some length why those changes 
have taken place. I had my views on the latter subject; 
and as for the prophecy to which I have referred, I con- 
tinued to believe that Mr. Bradford’s further work would 
bear me out. But the occasion passed, and the subject 
passed out of my mind with it—not to recur till I opened 
Mr. Bradford’s “Damaged Souls.” * 


Nor to split hairs or to indulge in sophistry, not to insist 
on my thesis—above all, not to postpone too long my 
necessarily brief appreciation of this charming book—I 
must say that the portraits of Aaron Burr, Thomas Paine, 
John Randolph seem to prove the contention in stating 
which I supposed I was merely repeating a truism. Burr 
and Randolph beside Blaine and Cleveland! There is 
something deeply characteristic of their respective epochs 
in these two pairs of names; and how much more the 
former pair interests us than the latter! The difference 
lies in the sphere of the inner life, its richness, complexity 
and articulateness in the one case, its poverty, simplicity, 
muteness in the other. It is impossible to suppose that 
Mr. Bradford has not himself felt this distinction: did he 
not, in writing his masterly “Aaron Burr,” experience 
sensations that were unknown to him as he composed, 
carefully, conscientiously, with all the art at his com- 
mand, the portrait of Grover Cleveland? With these 
illustrations before us, it seems to me that we can almost 
measure the standardization, the conventionalization, the 
repression to which, in its path to material power, the 
American character, considered generically, has more and 
more subjected itself. In psycho-analytical terms, and 
roughly speaking, the “introvert” has been replaced in 
American society by the “extravert”’; and what I am 
getting at is that the extravert does not lend himself to 
psychological portraiture. 


Wuy this is so—for I think the subject is worth a 
moment’s consideration—we can see from the following 
passage from Jung’s “Psychological Types”: I happened 
to be glancing through this latter book while I was in 
the midst of “Damaged Souls.” Jung assumes that the 
two types are of equal value to society: his immediate 
purpose is merely to explain why it is that a description 
of an extraverted person is apt to contain “an element of 
caricaturing depreciation,” why, in other words, the extra- 


1“Tamaged Souls.” 
Company. $3.00. 


Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


so much less accurately describable than the 


_ With the intellectual medium it is wellnigh impossible to 
_ set the specific value of the extravert in a fair light: while 
_with the introvert this is much more possible, since his con- 
scious motivation and good sense permit of expression 
zh the intellectual medium as readily as do the facts of 
passion and its inevitable consequences. With the extra- 
vert, on the other hand, the chief value lies in his relation to 

object. To me it seems that only life itself can concede 
extravert that justice which intellectual criticism fails to 
give him. Life alone reveals and appreciates his values. We 
can, of course, state the fact that the extravert is socially 
useful, that he deserves great merit for the progress of 
human society, and so on. But an analysis of his means and 
‘motivations will always give a negative result, since the chief 
value of the extravert lies not in himself but in the recipro- 
_ cal relation to the object. The relation to the object belongs 
_ to those imponderabilia which the intellectual formulation 
can never seize. ; 


_ What does this mean to the biographer if not that there 
are good subjects and bad subjects, that, aside from any 
question of his relative “social usefulness,” the individual 
is a good sitter, so far as the literary artist is concerned, 
‘in proportion to the abundance and the diversity of his 
inner life and his own consciousness of it? I say the 
“Siterary artist,” for no doubt the typical qualities of the 
_extravert, the man of sheer action, may be registered in 
stone or paint—they register themselves, visibly, in the 
_ features. In words they are lost, or all but lost: since 
_ they express themselves in action, it is impossible, in 
_ Jung’s phrase, to do justice to them in description. It is 
natural that such comparatively imsignificant figures as 
_ Eugénie de Guérin should appeal to generation after gen- 
eration of biographers—that Mr. Bradford himself should 
have rehandled this particular subject; for they are 
interesting from a literary point of view as the “strong 
silent men” are not and never will be. And the stronger 
and more silent, the emptier and more spiritually poverty- 
stricken the American character becomes, the more 
ardently it follows the path it has marked out for itself 
during the last half-century, the less the man of letters 

_ will be able to memorialize it for posterity. 


Ler all this—to return to our theme—serve to signify 
the delight with which I have read Mr. Bradford’s 
book. The point might be raised, as a sole objection, 
whether Mr. Bradford was wise in reducing his subjects 
to a moral classification. Granting that Aaron Burr and 
Benedict Arnold were indisputably “damaged”—hbetrayed. 
_ in Meredith’s phrase, by what was false within—in what 
sense is this really true of Paine or Randolph, not to 
mention P. T. Barnum? Mr. Bradford, in his preface, 
sufficiently qualifies his use of the word; but, even so, 
is it not better, more philosophical, more essentially liter- 
ary, to leave all such concerns to the recording angel? 
Classification of any kind is the last thing to which the 
‘student of souls naturally resorts, since the very circum- 
stance that makes him a student of souls is his own fervent 
_ sense of the uniqueness of every human being. But what 
_does the label matter? When it comes to the point could 
anyone be more curious, more tolerant, more just than 
Mr. Bradford? Could anyone enter with greater ease and 
relish, with a happier and franker self-abandonment, so 
_ Many separate, troubled universes? We have only to con- 
_ sider what he says of Thomas Paine to perceive that he 
_ is an artist and a man of the world, that he loves the 
‘damage” he has been constrained to censure: 


_ Reet eee eaciies, hosting secre Gawain. choracter al- 
_ ways exposed to the largest public view, could establish noth- 
_ing but that he sometimes drank and that he was not clean. 
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These are serious objections to a housemate. No doubt it is 
good to be clean and sober and conservative and do what 
your fathers did and shun ideals. But some of us occa- 
sionally like to think new thoughts and step out of the beaten 
track and we like one who makes us do these things, even if 
he is a trifie untidy in his person. Here is a man who upset 
the world and you say he did not brush his clothes. Here is 
a man who beat and shook conventions, who stirred up 
dusty and old titles, till he showed their rotten vanity, and 
you complain because some of the dust got on himself. This 
is childishness. 


We have no need to fear that a man who writes in this 
fashion will indulge in small judgments, narrow preju- 
dices, parochial condemnations. He likes human nature 
and enjoys its imperiections as much as he loves to trace 
the play of its motives and determine the major and the 
minor lines of its development and decay. 


Tuts becomes strikingly evident, for instance, in his 
portrait of Benedict Arnold. At almost every step he is 
obliged to point out how Arnold has been vilified as a 
result of his final defection: that his motives were even 
mixed has hardly been admitted by most of the historians. 
But even if we had no nearer memories of our own we 
should only have to recall Mark Twain’s sketch of the 
years 1861-1863 in Missouri to perceive how decidedly 
mixed the motives of the most patriotic men may be in 
time of war. How much of the convinced loyalist may 
not have existed alJl the time at the bottom of Arnold’s 
republican mind. Into what a turmoil he must have been 
thrown in Philadelphia, weak as he undoubtedly was, 
separated from his former associates, in love with the 
daughter of a loyalist family. The fact that he accepted 
money from the British removes the element of high 
tragedy from his case, but enough remains to make it 
interesting: there are no men more interesting than those 
who are divided against themselves. Mr. Bradford’s 
treatment here leads us to hope that in the end he will 
rewrite the whole of American history in terms of actual 
human nature. We have surely had enough of the plaster 
saints and terra-cotta devils of the conventional historians. 


In the sketch of General Butler one finds just that lack 
of distinction, of a conscious inner life on the part of the 
sitter that seems to be so characteristic of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s modern subjects. Such men are like pebbles rolled 
in the stream of democracy till all their interesting edges 
have been rubbed away. But turn to the “John Brown,” 
that portrait of a raging Puritan of the seventeenth cen- 
tury whom “the Lord had directed in visions what to do” 
and who was capable of a cold cruelty and a spiritual 
rapture that were equally Cromwellian, equally surprising 
in the America of 1850. Turn to the “John Randolph.” 
Could any character present more extraordinary contrasts 
than this British colonial aristocrat who suggests now 
some violent, hard-riding squire in a Fielding novel, now 
some irascible, red-faced subject of a Raeburn portrait, 
and again some brooding, melancholy Swiss or Frenchman 
after the fashion of Rousseau or the author of “Ober- 
mann”? We might even add to this some man of the 
Renaissance, as conceived by Nietzsche. Is it easy to 
imagine a contemporary American statesman frankly 
advising a young friend in such terms as these: “Make to 
yourself an image, and, in defiance of the Decalogue, 
worship it”? The “Aaron Burr,” however, remains to 
my mind the most engaging of these portraits. Jonathan 
Edwards would have turned in his grave had he known 
that he was going to leave such a grandson behind him, 
but Burr had one great merit amid a host of equivocal 
qualities. Will anyone deny that there is something to 
be said for a man who can inspire a sympathetic artist 
as he has inspired Mr. Bradford? 
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says of the FREEMAN: 


“T have enjoyed reading the paper which I think 
perhaps the best written of all the weeklies, and 
certainly not the least intelligent.”’ 


Ir was our intention to print on this page a narrow column of letters 
from readers commending the Freeman, but just before going to press 
we received a communication from a subscriber in South Carolina who 
likes this paper but objects to 
those fulsome letters you print on the back cover .. . . ' Honestly, do people write you 
that rot, or does some misguided ad-man get them up? Couldn’t you leave them off just 
one issue? The darned things have a horrid fascination for me, I turn_ to them and read 
them all—can’t help it—and it’s undermining my constitution. 
Of course, we are apprehensive of deleteriously affecting constitutions, 
physical or political; whatever may happen is not to be ascribed to 
deliberate intention. However, the ‘‘ad-man’’ has never had to try 
his hand at inventing laudatory letters, for the voluntary, genuine ones 
exceed in fancy and appreciation any factory-made article of the kind. 


Every letter we have printed was spontaneous, original and home-made 
and, may we say to our friend south of Smith & Wesson’s line, we have © 
lots more, just as good. From time to time we will slip a few of them 
in, hoping that he may forget to look at the back page of those parti- 
cular issues. 


See SRS i 


The threatened wrath from the palmetto land notwithstanding, we 
have the temerity to print the comment (not written by the ‘‘ad-man’’) 
which adorns the top of this page. 
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A book which must interest all readers of Mr. Nock’s series, W 
now appearing in this paper, is € off er 


THE STATE “THE STATES 


Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically (Retail price, $2.00) 
By FRANZ OPPENHEIMER and 

Professor of Political Science at the University of Frankfort 
This scientific work on the origin, essence and purpose of the State traces The FREEMAN . 
the development of the State from “its socio-psychological genesis up to its for a vear 3 
modern constitutional form.” Dr. Oppenheimer shows that if the student } yi | 
understands the inner meaning of the State, then only will he be able to (Regular price, $6.00) J le 
realize the significance of the legal forms under which its power is as- 
sumed. He proves that the conventional theories of the origins of state for $6.00 


formations are useless and irreconcilable because none of them treats the 
subject definitely from the sociological standpoint. 
It is demonstrated that the State could have originated only in a barbaric 


age of conquest and migration and that its evolution is clearly the result THE FREEMAN, 


of land monopoly. The justification and sole reason for the State is the 116 West 13th St., New York 
economic exploitation of the subjected. yi / 
There is a comprehensive outline of universal history showing the réle of For the enclosed $6.00 send the 
the State in every defined form of human congregation. The author’s pre- 

face to this new edition reaffirms his original conclusions in the light of the FREEMAN for one year to 


political and economic upheaval since the book was first published. 
Some comments on “The State’: 


ROSCOE POUND: 
“T am sure an English translation of ‘The State’ will be of service to all who are 
interested in political theory and you have rendered a distinct service by publishing it.” 


CHARLES A. BEARD: 
“T am glad that you have done Oppenheimer’s important’ work into English, There (|r pprnnae - 
is no doubt that the younger generation of students is turning to an economia inter- 
pretation of political evolution, and they will welcome Oppenheimer’s book.” and Oppenheimer’s “The State” 
EDWARD A. ROSS: 


“The study of this book ought to be a splendid discipline for minds that have been 
wanderin® in the cloud-land of speculation, This book will help the citizen to a teiveen aries 
more realistic appreciation of what is going on in the field of American government 


to-day. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY: 


“Everyone, who is trying to keep pace with sociological and economic thought must 


read this Poo! - . no One before has put it in such conclusive form that the 
function of » political control is virtually co-ordinate with physical cause and effect in 
shaping economic institutions . . . He has invented a master key to sealed vaults in sipaeernnssnntnnunenseneenteseemenetenetnenn atten ret een 
capitalistic they. aS 


